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Lecrure XXIII. 


Gentlemen, 
Havine in my last lecture concluded 
the subject of Inflammation, E shall now 
to speak of the next general 
affection, namely, 


Of Hemorrhage. 


Hemorrhage may be defined “ a pre- 
ternataral y town of blood from any 
part, not proceeding from external vio- 
lence.” ccording to this definition, 
hemo may take place either inter- 
nally or externally. There are some he- 
morrhages, which, although they take 

from an internal part, yet appear 
externally ; I may instance the case o 
hemorrhage from the intestines, the uri- 
nary organs, and some others. But there 
are likewise internal hemorrhages, the 
existence of which cannot be known with 
certainty during life, although they may 
be suspected : thus hemorrhage may take 
place within the cavity of the skull, and 
give rise to apoplexy, which, indeed, 
often proceeds from this cause. 

The signs of hemorrhage, when it ap- 
= externally, are too obvious to need 
urther notice. But in internal hemor- 
rhare, the discharge of blood takes place 
into some cavity ; as of the skull, chest, 
or abdomen, where, of course, it cannot 
be seen. In this case it can only be con- 
jectured to have happened, by the inter- 
ruption of functions ; and sometimes by 
syncope or fainting unexpectedly taking 
place. 

[No. 138.—Vol. X.j 


ges do not take indis- 
criminately from every part, but require 
a certain constitution of the part. It is 
from parts that are very vascular in their 
structure, tender in their texture, and 
where the vessels run superficially, that 
lemorrhage in general occurs. Such is 
the condition of the brain, of the macous 
membrane in various parts, of the lungs, 
and of the uterus more particularly.— 
These are, therefore, the usual seats of 
hemorrhage. 

The approach of hemorrhage is often 
known by certain premonitory signs, 
which it is useful to notice, as, by an early 
attention to them, the hemorrhage may 
sometimes be prevented. These are, heat 
and throbbing, with a sense of fulness, 
and sometimes He in and about the 
part: together wi exia or a febrile 
state of system. 

Hemorrhages differ greatly in degree, 
the time of recurrence, and, consequently, 
in the danger attending them, They may 
terminate fatally, in different ways: as 
first, from the quantity of blood lost at 
once, or by repeated recurrence. This, 
however, rarely occurs, except in cases 
of uterine hemorrhage ; and seldom then, 
unless connected with gestation or par- 
tniition. Secondly, they may destroy 


f | the patient by interrupting some function 


necessary to life, and not from the mere 
quantity of blood lost. Thus a sudden 
effusion of blood into the bronchia may 
instantly suffocate the patient: and the 
same thing occurring in the brain, ma 

give rise to fatal apoplexy, which, as 

before remarked, is by no means an un- 
common occurrence, as proved by ex- 
amination after death. Hemorrhage again 
has been supposed to prove fatal, by giv- 
ing rise to ulceration in the part, the ra 

tured vessel not healing afterwards. On 
this ground it is, that hemoptysis, or he- 
morrhage from the lungs, excites so 
much alarm, from the probability of its 
being followed by pulmonary consump- 
tion, as no doubt it often is ; but the effect 
here is taken for the cause. It is uot, iu 
general, the hemorrhage that gives rise 
te the ulceration, but the ulceration, or 
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DR. CLUTTERBUCK 


other change of structure in the lungs, 
that occasions the hemorrhage. 

The prognosis in hemorrhage is govern- 
ed by several circumstances, as you will 
easily judge by referring to what I have 
just stated. Hemor is seldom fatal 
from the mere quantity of blood that is 
lost. It is more likely to prove so, by 
interrupting some function that is essen- 
tial to life ; as respiration, or the func- 
tions of the brain. But the fesit is still 
more influenced by the previous condition 
of the part, in regard to structure. If 
this should be deranged, the hemorrhage, 
or rather the organic disease, which is 
the cause of the hemorrhage, may prove 
fatal, although the quantity of blood lost 
be very trifling. Ninety-nine times in a 
hundred, pnimonary hemorrhage depends 
upon, or is by, previous 
organic disease in the lungs; and this it 
is which proves fatal, and not the hemor- 
rhage itself, which is only one of many 
symptoms. Hence, if we find upon ex- 
amination, that the patient has been 
affected with cough, pain in the chest, 
impeded respiration, or other mark of 
pa ary disease, the slightest appear- 
ance of hemorrhage justly excites alarm. 
But when there is nothing of this kind 
hemo from the lungs is attended 
with little comparative danger, even 
though it should go to a considerable ex- 
tent, The same remarks apply to he- 
morrhage from the uterus or any other 


part. 
instead of being always 
attended with danger, is sometimes of 
both to the general system 
and to the part affected. Thus it tends 
to lessen febrile action, from whatever 
cause this proceeds. It often likewise 
its a stop to inflammation, and is, there- 
re, to considered in the light of a 
remedy. Thus, epistaris, or nasal hemor- 
rhage, generally relieves, and often cures, 
inflammation in the brain, whether in the 
form of phrenitis or idiopathic fever. So 
again the recurrence of hemorrhage from 
ie ee enerally puts a stop to in- 
mation in this organ; and the same 
with regard to others. Hamorrhages too, 
when they are habitual, and pape | if 
periodical, become in a certain degree 
necessary to health, and cannot be inter- 
rupted, at least suddenly, without dan- 
ger: of this we have an instance in what 
are called hemorrhoids, or bleeding piles. 
The causes of hemorrhage, like those of 
inflammation, may be divided into the 
eceasional or exciting, and the predis- 
posing. 
The occasional causes, again, may Le di- 
vided into, such as act upon the whole 
system, and which, therefore, may be 


termed general; and such as exert their 
influence upon the particular part, or the 
local causes. 

The general causes are, whatever is ca- 
pable of exciting the general vascular 
action of the system; such as external 
heat, especially after cold ; violent exer- 
cices stimulating food and drinks; and 
violent emotions of mind. 

The local causes are such as excite the 
vasctils action of the part itself. These 
will be particularized, when I come to 
speak of individual hemorrhages ; but ! 
may mention here, Ist, heat applied lo- 
4 as the breathing a heated atmo- 
sphere, which often gives rise to hemopty- 
sis, or hemorrhage from the lungs ; 2ndly, 
whatever determines a greater quantity 
of blood to the part ; as the constriction 
of vessels elsewhere. In this way, cold 
applied to the surface, by constricting the 
external vessels, and thereby driving the 
blood back upon the internal parts, pro- 
duces distension, and thus becomes an 
exciting cause of increased vascular ac- 
tion; which may terminate in hemor- 
rhage, especially from the lungs. sdly, 
pressure, of a 
upon a large part of the vascu system, 
may from other 
parts. It is probably in this way that we 
are to account for the frequent occurrence 
of pulmonary and uterine 
in females who practise tight lacing; 
upon the same principle, that the tying a 
ligature around the thighs has a tendency 
to excite menstruation. A quantity of fat 
in the adipose membrane, is another 
cause disposing to hemorrhage ; for, by 
interrupting the nataral course of the 
blood through innumerable vessels, it 
must have the effect of determining a 
larger quantity into those parts that are 
freefrom fat, which isthe case with the 
brain and lungs ; and accordingly corpu- 
lent persons are observed to be subject to 
hemorrhage from these parts. Inter- 
ruption to the return of blood by the 
veins, is another occasional cause of 
hemorrhage; this probably operates by 
exciting the action of the extreme arte- 
ries, which are irritated by not being able 
to empty themselves of their blood. Thus 
it is, that tumours in the abdomen or pelvis, 
frequently oceasion bleeding from the 
hemorrhoidal vessels. 


The different causes of 
now mentioned, seldom produce their 
effect unless there be 
— therefore, requires notice. 


predisposing causes are various, as, 
Ist, a peéuliar habit of P called the 


sanguineoue temperament. 
vessels of different persons vary, 
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both in size and number. When they are 
very numerous and run superficially, as is 
seen in ons of a florid complexion, 
there is in a to hemor- 
rhage at certain s of life ; especial 
from the nostrils tungs. 
2ndly, Another predisposing cause of 
hemorrhage usually assigued is, too great 
a quantity of blood in the system, or what 
is term 
to indulgence in diet, with little exercise 
and excess of sleep. It seems to have 
been thought, that the vessels literally 
barst from over distension. This idea, 
however, is much too mechanical to be 
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99 
tribute hemor- 
by ng too strongly 


the general vascular action of the system ; 
which may thus end in hemorrhage, with- 
out supposiny the existence of over- 
fulness of vessels generally. 

Sdly. Certain seasons of the year, 
dispose to hemorrhage. Those pe 
when the vascular action is most energe- 


plethora, and which is ascribed | tic, as spring, and the beginning of the 


summer, may easily be conceived to con- 
tribute in some degree to give a disposi- 
tion to hemorrhage. Climate probably, 
operates in the same way. 

A particular conformation of organs, 


true. The bloodvessels admit of a far/|is another predisposing cause of hemor- 


greater distension than can be supposed 
to take ye from this cause, without 
danger of bursting; as we see upon ex- 
posing the surface of the body to different 
temperatures. Indeed, there is no suffi- 
cient proof of the actual existence off 
plethora in regard to the whole system. 
A fulness of pulse at the wrist shows only 
the quantity of blood in a particular ves- 
sel; and we have no means of jadging 
of the condition of the whole vascular 
system in this This notion of 
plethora supposes, that the digestive and 
assimilative organs are always ready and 
able to convert the substances taken in as 
food, into blood ; but it is unreasonable to 
believe this. The action of these organs 
is governed chiefly by the wants of the 
system ; so that it does not follow that 
because an excess of food ag ee 


rhage; this consists, probably, in a more 
irritable state of vessels, and perhaps 
also in a greater vascularity of structure. 
the parts so p = w ikely to 
suffer most. This kind of predisposition 
may be original or connate, or it may be 
acquired by disease: thas we find that 
the lungs are more liable to hemorrhage 
after they have suffered inflammation than 

We now and then meet with a peculiar 
and general disposition to haemorrhage, 
which it is not easytounderstand. There 
are some persons in whom the slightest 
or even scratch, continues to 

eed for a length of time, so as to make 
it difficult to stop the flow of blood. In 
such individuals, it is os ag to per- 
form the greater operations in su , 
as it is foued im ible 


be converted into nourishment. con- 
trary is more probable ; such excess, by | restrain the bleeding afterwards. Of this 
distarbing the natural actions, would |I met, a few years , with a remark- 


rather tend to interrupt and diminish the; able instance, in a gentleman who had 


pm the body. An abundance of|a rather indolent 


» together with inaction and excess of 


of white swelling 


in the knee joint. A puncture of the tn- 


It was learned 


» may, by favouring a deposition of |mour with a lancet, was followed by an 
alarming h 


sleep 

fatin the adipose membrane, produce that 
rtial and relative fulness, which I 
nted at just now; but this is a very 

different thing from absolute and univer. 


zemorrhage. 
upon inquiry, that this gentleman had all 


his life been subject to excessive bleedi 
from the most trivial accidents; and o 


sal plethora, the existence of which we |same was the case with all his children, 


are at liberty to 
not rest upon cient proof. But even 
is not likely to last long; as the organs 

y soon cease to prepare 
more blood, than is really necessary to 
the system. You will perhaps better an- 
derstand this, if 


tion, because it does | and several others of his family. 
withstandin, 
this relative and partial kind of plethora,| bold enou 
which accordingly was performed, in op- 
position to the opinion of a more cautions 
practitioner. The conseq 
the patient bled to death, the blood con- 
refer you to the case of| tinually oozing from the stump, in spite 


Not- 
this, a surgeon was found 
to propose amputation ; 


uence was, that 


amputation of the lower limb near to the| of all applications. There was nothing 


trunk of the body, which has been 
observed to be followed by a disposition 
to hemorrhage for a certain time after- 
wards ; thatis, till the digestive aud as- 
similative organs have accommodated 
themselves to the reduced wants of the 
body altogether. There is another way 


else remarkable in the state of the pa- 
tient’s health ; nor was he particularly 
weak at the time. 


The next point, Gentlemen, to which I 


beg your attention, is what is called the 
smate cause 


of hemorrhage, that is, 


the actual condition of the part. This 


in which a full diet, with deficient exer-| inquiry constitutes the theory of the dis- 
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ease, a point of importance, as it serves, 
wrhen true, te govern and direct our prac- 


Dr. Cullen classes hemorrhages among 
pyrexia, or febrile diseases ; but this 
is not strictly proper, as hemorrhages are 
net constantly accompanied with a febrile 
state of body. On many — y= how- 
ever, pyrexia, or symptomatic fever, is 
present; and in ame cases the blood, 
wh n drawn, presents the usual inflam- 
matory character. Hemorrhage is nearly 
allied to inflammation, and that in seve- 
ral respects; it takes place in general as 
the immediate consequence of an in- 
creased action of vessels of an inflamma- 
tory kind: the antecedent and concomi- 
tant symptoms, the remote causes, and 
the treatment, all show a considerable 
analogy between these two affections. 

In most cases of spontaneous hamor- 
rhage, there is increased action of the 
vessels of the part; as shown by the heat 
and throbbing that frequently accompany 
the disease. The greater impetus of the 
blood thus prodaced, forces open the ex- 
tremities of the vessels, or more probably 
occasions a rupture of their sides. The 
effect may in part be ascribed to the ef- 
fort of the vessel itself to resist disten- 
sion; for it is sufficiently known, that 
muscular fibres may be roptured by their 
own violent action. This leads us to 


consider hemorrhage (like inflammation) 
an active state of disease, as far as re- 
the part itself; though, like in- 
—* it may occur in a weakened 

state o ral system ; which will 
; 


of course, considerably the treat- 
ment. The term ‘ hage, like 
passive inflammation, has, I believe, little 
or no foundation. 

There is, however, a variety of hemor- 
rhage, the pathology of which is very ob- 
scure. I mean that which takes place in 
sea-scurvy, and in cases of what are call- 
ed id or malignant fevers; and also 
= at very — state of disease that 

been call a hemorrhagica 
and i@ sine febre. In these cases, 
, commonly of a dark colour, escapes 
into the substance of various parts, pro- 
ducing purple spots of various sizes, and 
atte’ often with a profuse discharge 
of black blood from the different outlets 
of the body ; as the mouth, the intestinal 
canal, the urinary passages, and others. 
In the brain also, and other internal or- 
ns, extravasations of blood are often 
ound in such cases after death. 

This state of hemorrhage has been 
sometimes referred to general weakness 
of system, under the name of debility, but 
certainly without reason. In many of 
these cases, the general weakuess is much 
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less than exists on many other occasions 
where no such effect is observed. Nor 
does the treatment warrant such a sup- 
position ; for it is seldom that éonics or 
streng ing remedies, as they are called, 
do good. dark colour of the blood 
deposited in the skin, and — 
from the different passages, as well as 
the dark hue and e texture of the 
blood when drawn, lead to the belief that 
the blood altogether is in a preternatural 
state. But this is probably the effect of 
some prior cause; what this cause is, or 
how it acts, we know very little, if any 
thing; and I shall not take ap your 
time with vague conjectures. I wish I 
could point out to you a certain or rational 
mode of cure, for such states ; bat I can- 
not even say with certainty, what plan 
ought to be pursued in the treatment ; 
for although fonics, such as the cinchona, 
and wine and the like, appear at times to 
have been serviceable, they are far from 
being always so; and I am well acquaint- 
ed with instances, where even blood- 
letting has, to all appearance, done great 
service. 

Putting aside, therefore, this sort of 

as a subject upon which lit- 
tle that is satisfactory can be said, we 
direct our attention to the treatment of 
hemorrhages under ordinary circum- 
stances of the disease. 

The treatment of :wmorrhage must be 
undertaken with the same precautions 
that I mentioned in regard to inflamma- 
tion, that is, we are not to attempt to put 
a stop to every hemorrhage without con- 
sideration; for it may be unnecessary, 
and even improper, todo so. When, for 
example, there is an inflammatory state 
of action in the vessels of the part; or 
when the bleeding is likely to prove a 
remedy for some other more formidable 
disease ; or when it has become habitual 
—in all these cases, it may be both un- 
necessary and improper to endeavour to 
suppress the bleeding at once, or without 


,| resorting to other means of relief. If the 


hemorrhage should not go to an alarming 
extent, and is taking place froma part 
in which it is not likely to prove - 
rous, it is generally better to leave it 

a time to itself. 

But supposing that it is proper to sup- 
press the bleeding, it is not always a 
matter of indifference what remedies are 
applied ; for the means we employ ma 
perhaps increase the disease upon which 
the hemorrhage depended. Thus in he- 
morrhage from the lungs arising from in- 
flammation, if we apply cold to check it, 
we shall be likely to increase the ~s 


mation, and thereby do mischief. 
object in such cases should rather be, to 
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diminish the vascular action of 

the system ; is best done by vene- 

the patient be previously 
we 


necessarily tends to keep up or to aggra- 
vate the disease. All the causes, general 
as well as local, before enumerated, such 
as cold, heat, constriction of vessels else- 
where, as by tight lacing, &c. should be 
removed, or avoided. bstacles to the 
return of blood from the part, must if 

ible be removed: if, for example, 
hemorrhoids should arise from some vis- 
ceral disease, we should attempt the re- 
moval of this, by such means as are in 
our power. In short, we act upon the 
same general principles as in the treat- 
ment of inflammation, to which that of 
hemorrhage is nearly allied. 

The treatment of hemorrhage may be 
divided into the general and the locai. 
The general treatment will be regulated 
by the state of system at the time; for 
the same treatment is not applicable to 
every case. If the hemorrhage ac- 
companied with pyrexia, and it the habit 
of the patient is at the same time strong, 
bloodletting and the usual antiphlogistic 
treatment will be indispensable. If, on 
the contrary, the hemorrhage occur in a 

tient of weakly habit, though with fe- 

ile symptoms, we should be cautious in 
using bloodletting ; nevertheless the other 
arts of the antiphlogistic practice may 
required. In such cases, digitalis and 
the dilate acids will be found of advan- 
tage. Preparations of lead are also well 
adapted to this state; but it is a strong 
objection to their use, that when employ- 
ed for any length of time, they are apt 
to produce cholic and subsequently para- 
sis. 


In some cases of hemorrhage, the sys- 
tem is not only weak, but there is great 
laxity of the solids altogether: the pulse 
is soft and unresisting, the flesh every 
where loose and flabby, and the extre- 
mities cold. In such cases, bloodletting 


would be highly injurious, Powerful 


astringenis, and even the most active s¢i- 
mulanis, are then required. Ammonia, 
the oil of feapestion. and the like, may 
then be freely used, and that with the 
most decided benefit; as I have often 
done in pulmonary hemor occurring 
under such circumstances. Indeed I am 
convinced that bloodletting is often car- 
ried to ap injurious extent in hemoptysis, 
even where the disease is not of the precise 
character I have just mentioned. If the 
pulse, by large and repeated bleeding, has 
lost its hardness and much of its strength 


ry degree 
is often put upon the patient, in regard 


which in the end is rather injurious than 
beneficial. Thus we often see every — 
cold 


ticle of food withheld for days toge 

and nothing allowed the patient but 
water, and that in the smallest quantities ; 
as if a spoonful or two of warm liquid 
would cause the patient to bleed to death. 
This treatment, as well as excessive blood- 
letting, induces that laxity of the solids 
that is most unfavourable to the su 

sion of bleeding, as it renders the ex- 
treme vessels incapable of contracting in 
the paseastey degree. In many of these 
cases also, the patient is improperly kept 
in a shivering state for hours and even 
days together ; with the effect, doubtless, 
of constricting the vessels on the surface 
of the body, but at the same time with 
the disadvantage of impelling the blood 
on the lungs or other internal parts, so 
as, like the cold bath, to produce a greater 
degree of action there, trom the stimulus 
of over-distension. 

Counter irritation forms another part 
of the general treatment of hemorrhage. 
Vomiting, although it may at first increase 
the hemorrhage, yet ultimately may be 
found of great service. Purging and 
blistering also, are among the means of 
counter-irritation that may be required. 

I need hardly remark, that rest of bod 
should be enjoined. So also fainting, 
it should occur, is rather to. be eucou- 
raged ; at least we ought not immediately 
to endeavour to rouse the patient by 
stimulants of any kind. 


The local treatment of hemo e, 
consists in producing constriction of the 
vessels of the part; this may be attempt- 
ed by cold, by astringents, and even by 
active stimulants, as alcohol and oil of 
turpentine ; in extreme cases, the actual 
cautery is admissible ; but this belongs 
rather to surgery. Pressure upon the 

t, if practicable, will be of advantage. 

ligature also, if necessary and prac- 
ticable, may be resorted to. 


You will perceive, Gentlemen, that I 
have said very little of particular reme- 
dies or forms of medicine, whether astrin- 
gents or any other. My object has been 
to explain to you the principles upon 
which you ought to act; for when you 
understand these, you will have little 
difficulty in finding means to accom. 
plish your purpose, as far as this is attain- 


able. 


Our next subject will be Dropsy, which, 


and fulness, not only astringents but sti- 


_mulants may be used with perfect safety 
and advantage. 
The causes must, of course, as far as | 
possible be removed, as their presence | 
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like inflammation and tnatating is to | store 
be considered among general seases ; 


and in the same sense that they are, that 
is, as being liable to take place in diffe- 
rent situations ; while in all, the disease 
is of the same general nature, and admits 
of the same doctrine being ap- 


Medical and Surgical Cases; selected 
during a practice of thirty nine years.— 
By Epwarp Sut terre, Queen Street. 
8vo. pp. 464. Vol. II. London, 1825. 
Printed for the Author, and sold by 
Hamilton and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Tne first volume of these intellectual 
reminiscences was published about two 
years ago, and duly noticed in this 
journal.* A second has at length appeared, 
and forms, with its predecessor, as hand- 
some a pair as ever issued from the 
press of Bensley, or Spottiswoode. The 


contents, however, are as worthless as 
the letter-press is excellent. Quotations 
from scripture, and from fanatical and 
valgar writers, with now and then some- 
thing of the smutty, are mingled together 
with a confusion far beyond anything that 
old Chaos ever dreamed of. It is truly 
laughable to observe how christian hu- 
mility, sectarian rancour, and gross and 
stupid vulgarity are blended in the 
volumes before us. But for a moment 
attend, gentle reader. 
Speaking of resuscitation, the anthor 
says :— 
** On Monday evening, April 11, 1825 
a young lady , 
elegantly attired, decorated with trinkets, 
(what is this to the purpose?) and with 
money in her purse, threw herself off the 
bridge near the City Road, into the 
Regent’s Canal! Alt h the body was 
taken out of the water within four minutes 
the submersion, and conveyed to the 
Macclesfield Arms, and subjected for an 
hour and a half to the usual means to re- 


* Vol. IV. p. 391. 


,| toms was lessened, 


“This statement,” he continnes, 
“taken from the public prints, is de- 
ficient, as it does not rm us what 
were the means resorted to” —( Although 


lungs been fully inflated, 
woman would have been res 
fatal self destruction ;” (fatal death!) 
but this I can affirm, that recovery has 
been effected by inflation alone, after the 
patients had been immersed fuil fifteen 
minutes.” —p. 3. 

Page 2. fie says “* A few recent in- 
stances have occurred in which the 


Again, “ The ‘suicide oF victim is saved, 
provided the immortal spirit has not taken 
its flight!” 

We have all heard of an M.P., who 
brought in a bill to make suicide a capital 
offence, and must vote him, at least, the 
merit of being ingenious, reserving, how- 
ever, the first place for Mr. Sutleffe. 


The following case, which comes next, 
is not a bad specimen of his general man- 
ner 

“ Phthisis Pulmonalis.—Miss C—, 
etatis 28, a very pious character, resid- 
ing in Houndsditch, called upon me, la- 
bouring under emaciation, short breath- 
ing, hectic flushes, and a pulse at 160 (of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, we suppose) ; 
any expectation of relief in this case was 
quite out of the question. I exceedingly 
regretted that her medical confidant had 
detained her in a town atmosphere ; but 
I deemed her removal under such circum- 
stances totally useless. As I could not, 
however, hold out the slightest hope of 
relief from the use of medicine, the party 
resolved to remove into the country; by 
this measure the severity of the symp- 
and the patient lived 
four months; three months certainly 
longer than I had anticipated. 

The concluding scene of her life ex- 
emplified that ‘ peace which passeth un- 
derstanding,’ the last moments of her 
existence ng employed, even to the 
ultimate expiration, in the repetition of 
the sentence, ‘ Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out.’ 

* A word of thy supporting breath 
Drives all my fears away.’ Watts.” 


animation, under the superintend- 
of four medical gentlemen, no ma- 
mifestation of life could be elicited.” 
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t page 5, he relates something about 
a young man, who, he says, was at that 
time, “ a@ gay frequenter of Vauxhall, 
the visitation recited, (pleurisy,) how- 
ever, led him to retirement, and induced 
him to cultivate sober and serious habits. 
That the satisfactions accruing from the 
latter abundantly exceed these derived 
from the former, he is fully prepared to 
testify ; and his testimony has been corro- 
borated by the experience of the wise and 
good in every age, climate, and country,” 
which means, that the wise and good of 
every age, climate, &c. have been “ gay 
frequenters of Vauxhall” ! 


The Blue Pill a maker of Misanthropes. 


« Miss ——, etatis 7, in consequence of 
an accident, became dull, perverse, and 
incoherent. From the advice of ——, 
some relief was sought for. The cause 
of the disease was referred to a critical 
period of life, and patience was recom- 
mended, The circumstance of a blow 
having been received on the head was 
mentioned, but —— replied, that that 
circumstance had no connection with the 
symptoms. To these symptoms, however, 
the parties were accustomed to attach 
much importance, inasmuch as prior to 
the infliction of the blow, not a shade of 
the distressing malady had appeared. At 
the expiration of four years, my opinion 
was taken on the subject. 

With considerable surprize, I was intro- 
duced to a wholly unoccu- 
ree ; refusing to read, sew, or converse. 

pon inguiry, I heard the repee | nar- 
ration: — Well,” said I, ‘ you applied to 
a star of the first magnitude ;’ but if this 
be the result, thought [, of hepatic labours, 
woe to applicants whose diseases are 
within the skull. I could give no ho 
success from any treatment, and my 
my leave. 

The dive pill will cure tens of thousands 
of stomach derangements, but it must not 
be substituted for blood-letting.” 


“ Aneurism.—The Rev. Mr. D——, an 
apostolic labourer in his Master's vine- 
yard, was attacked, ten years ago, by 
anearism about the larger vessels; re- 
tirement from the public services of the 
sanctuary became necessary. The bulletin 
was unanimously signed by the medical 
conclave,—the patient could not live 
many months. The disciplined sufferer 


waited in peace fora divine dismissal, w 
the accompanying benediction, ‘ web 
done, g and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ Under 
these advantageous circumstances, he 
continued in tolerable comfort, antil, 
very recently, he was suddenly trans- 
planted to bloom in paradise above :— 


* Where on a green and flowery mount 
Our wearied souls shall sit, 
And with transporting joys recount 
The labours of our feet.’ Warns.” 


Asthmatic paroxysms relieved by Anodynes. 
Mr. H » wtatis 63, having 
been unable to respire in a dusty oe 
narcotic atmosphere without considerable 
inconvenience, was suddenly arrested at 
bed-time by a paroxysm of spasm 
asthma ; he was compelled to maintain a 
sitting posture for three or four hours; 
after which period exhausted nature re- 
lieved herself; for my patient slept 
soundly in a semi-recumbent position un- 
til breakfast time. The paroxysm threat- 
ened the extinction of life. Several 
nights were thus passed before I was 
summoned ; the terrific symptoms, al- 
though varying io the degree of violence, 
recurring regularly. 
Upon witnessing this case, I conceived 
that the symptoms acquired strength, in 
proportion to the humid deposition ab- 
sorbed under the heat of the preceding 
day. As usual, the paroxysm left him 
free from complaint. Heated air 
peared indispeusably necessary for the 
moderation of the symptoms. I prescribed 
ipecacuanha, gam iac, and Jauda- 
num; owe dose to be taken an hour i 
vious to the expected paroxysm. The 
first trial gave us palpable proof of the 
manageable nature of the malady. My 
worthy friend promises himself a toler- 
able degree of exemption from the afflict. 
ing visitation. He is rigidly enjoined to 
avoid the night air, and imitating the do- 


Of | mestic manners of the polite and galiant 


chanticleer, to be early on his roost. The 


females of the establishment already de- 
regular and 


rive advantages from these 
tived habits ?” 


“ 


Priapism.—Recently a case occurred 
of permanent erection in an uxorious 
character, which bade defiance to all the 
congregated talents of the day. My sym- 
pathising solicitude was stirred up to a 


high pitch, whilst the patient 

repeated bleedings ad deliquinm, cold 
applications, mercurial ptyalism, ineisions 
and tobacco clysters; all which str 
measures excited alarm in a medical cir- 
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of 
attorney, a man of the most decided piety, 
(a rare association,) laboured under com- 
mencing pains and uneasiness about the 
region of the precordia, with a pulse of 
such a character as to evince some serious 
heart affection beyond all medical con- 
troul, in which opinion all the surround- 
ing practitioners concurred, each enjoin- 
ing a state of absolute rest, as far as 
could be compatible with his convenience. 
Thus, under the wise and negative disci- 
pline proposed, nem. con., the diseases 
made less advances than usual ; but the 
— of October induced an attempt at 
a day’s sport; having winged a 
which endeavoured ter ciude his for- 
getful of medical Jaws, (not of divine 
of course!) however peremptorily en- 
forced, he ran in pursuit of the wound- 
ed prize: the undue exertion protruded 
the self-formed coagulum, and the sports- 
man consequently fell to rise no more 
until the resurrection ‘ morning, when 
the upright shall have dominion’ !’ 


We hope this case will be an instruc- 
tive lesson to those hypocrites who, pre- 
tending humanity only to curtail the 
amusements of the people, are themselves 
engaged in the most cruel of sports; and 
if perchance, pious men that they are, 
they fall in the fray, it is only “ until the 
resurrection morning, when the upright 
shall have dominion.” It seems, how- 
ever, that a wounded pheasant is equally 
anxious “to elude the grasp” of saint 
as sinner.t 


“* Permanent inconvenience” does not 
yield to “ medical controul.” p. 98. 


* “Twelve years prior to the above- 
oned 


menti case, ‘ a young man married a 
virgin ;’ priapism supervened; no medi- 
cal aid was called in; the unsubdued 
member was bound round with tape and 
ribbon, which were gradually tightened 
until the turgescence of the corpus spon- 
giosum and corpora cavernosa subsided.” 
+t “ The Saints are the best subjects 
in an , as the tribes of Israel were 

within the w.iis «f Babylon.” 
Vol. I., 532. 


“ Blows inflicted upon the skull will 
be attended with permanent 
inconvenience, which does not yield to 
medical controul. Mr. Strong was thrown 
from a pony and pitched upon his head; 
the laceration of the scalp was, as usual, 
soon healed. My patient was a bon- 
vivant. ‘ Ah, Dick,’ 1 observed, ‘ this 
visitation will make you as sober as a 
Nazarite:’ and so it has fallen out, for 
when he ventures upon the second glass 
of wine he is painfully but salutarily re- 
minded of his fall, which seems to say, 
‘Sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
unto thee.” 

At other times matter will be secreted 
and deposited between the inner layer of 
the skull and the dura mater ; and in this 
case we occasionally witness the almost 


,|incredible powers of nature in penetrat- 


ing the two lamina of the bony skull, in- 
stead of corroding the membrane under- 
neath, as if aware of the instantaneous 
fatal effects of the last kind of outlet. I 
recollect one instance where a surgeon 
sawing out a circular piece of bone, ac- 
tually included in the trepan a pointed 
spiculam of bone, resembling a cock’s 
spur, by which circumstance the patient 
was instantly cured of the brain affection 
under which he had long laboured. i 

resume an incipient state of exfoliation 

ad served as a correct guide for the ap- 
plication of the useful instrument; so 
remarkably does God sometimes honour 
the ‘ gifts of healing,’ which, let it not 
be forgotten, stood classed high in valne 
in the apostles’ days, being ranked im- 
mediately under ‘ working of miracles’ 
and before ‘ interpretation of tongues’.” 

“ Concussion of the Brain.—Moll -——, 
contending in the streets, received a blow 
which levelled her to the ground, and she, 
‘ who increaseth transgression among 
men,’ resorted to a glass of gin. After 
three weeks had expired, this female 
laboured under symptoms of cerebral 
compression, and died. Post-mortem 
examination exhibited pus situated be- 
neath the dura mater.” 


“ Buboes.—A ‘ outh, void of 
understanding,’ associated with one ‘ set 
apart for pollution,” who ‘ increaseth 
transgression among men’ (according to 
Culquhoun there are 50,000 in London 
and its environs,) and contracted a bubo 
without the customary chancrous division 
of the skin of the penis, or the slightest 
govorrheal flow. e had been under 
the care of Mr. D——, my fellow student 
in 1790-1-and-2, who had pradently in- 
troduced a small quantity of mercury into 


his system, and employed leeches, blis- 
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Sass 
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tering, and poultices to prevent the for- 
mationof pus. Thus situated, the parties 
paid me a visit: I refused to take him 
under my management, he was doing as 
well as could possibly be desired, and I 
transferred him into the hands of my 
quondam friend and colleague. We meet 
pep org with a suppurating babo in 
a virgin; I have laid open such a one 
with the bistoury.” 


In another case, a young man, who had 
been “ tampering with ‘ the cocatrice 
den’ had a swelling in the axilla.” Solo- 
mon says, “‘ A whore is a deep ditch.” 

Vol. I., 366. 


“ The Venereal Disease.—‘ A youn 
man void of understanding’ contract 
syphilis. The subtie poison lay hidden 
on each side of the frenum, producing a 
disease of a chancrous appearance. The 
professors in the healing art have taught 
us that the application of the lunar caus- 
tic will prevent the transmission of the 

ison to the inguen, and with perfect 
truth, except in this solitary instance, as 
far as my experience extends; for on 
this occasion, although the hydrargyrom 
was not sparingly introduced, either in- 
ternally or externally, yet a bubo on one 
side, gradually and irresistibly, formed 
and maturated, the lancet and 
the bistoury. 

* By the word of th _ I have kept 
me from the paths of estroyer. 

* Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto 
according to thy werd.’—Psa.ms. 

* Whoso pleaseth God shall escape 
from her, but the sinner shall be taken 


her. 
ofa companion,) than 
es of the desire. LES.” 


He is a great advocate for the use of 
the hedera terrestris, or ground ivy, 
(glecoma hederacea, Lin. 807,) which 
was much extolled by Pitcairn in con- 
sumptions, in such cases as the following : 

“ Hysteria yes | upon the boun- 
daries of Aberration.—Miss Mary ——— 
paid me a visit to whisper on subjects of 
~~ importance. Her mind had been 


six months agitated by the possibility 
of fickleness in = of the ‘ lords of the 


advice ye not 
to 
subject, some m' 


by silence than 
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by ) and to exhibit no 

on Cae Her sleepless nights, 
dishevelled countenance rendered it ne- 
cessary to furnish her with ext. glecom. 
heder. in the form of pills. At the expi- 
ration of a few weeks, on a Monday, she 
renewed her visit, with an improved as- 
pect: she could now sleep, and awake 
refreshed. She assured me, that without 
religion she should have committed sui- 
cide ; but that she told the arch fiend he 
had ‘ sifted her like wheat ;’ but Christ 
had prayed for her, and her ‘ faith could 
not fail.’ * Why, Mary,’ I smilingly ob- 
served, ‘ we were singing at church yes- 


terday— 
While Satan rages at his loss, 
And hates the doctrine of the cross.’ 


Watts. 


She is now one of the happiest wives 
in his Majesty’s empire.” 


The following anecdote immediately 
succeeds a quotation from the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah ! 

“ An imaginary Disease.—Dr. Haigh- 
ton used to say, that when visited 
females, we are obliged to talk mu 
nonsense. a star 4 
first magnitude, possessed a ve 
humorous pleasantry which rendered his 
company exceedingly attractive, (but 
over w infatoated infidelity I have 
shed many a secret tear,) was relating 
the incidental occurrence of a circum- 
stance which moved my risibility in an 
unusual de His statement was, 
that a young bride requested his opinion 
on a delicate subject, namely that of the 
emission by her husband, during the 
hours of sleep, of so much wind from the 
bowels, as to render the situation of his 
bed-fellow quite disagreeable. ‘ Oh! 
Ma’am,’ (great men, Dr. Parr-like, are 
never at a loss,) he quickly replied, ‘ we 
have no remedy for such a complaint; 
you must submit with patience, for the 
skin of his body is too short, so that 
when his eyes are shut, his —— opens!’ 
Confounded with such a reply, the blash- 
ing bride dared not elevate her eyes, and 
made her retreat as speedily as possible. 
It is indeed thought by some, that her 
majesty berself would not have been 
received more courteously by the scien- 
tific Mr. A———.” 


He sometimes repeats a tale, an 
instance of which occurs in the case 
of Mrs. B » of Watling Street, 
“ a mother in Israel,” who had been long 
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yoked with “a son of Nabal,” and en- 
dared privations “ suited rather to a 
danghter of Job than Abigail ;” page 
207, which is again told at p. 408. The 
same scriptural and other quotations are 
repeated ad centesimam vicem; bat, 
with all due deference to Mr. Sutleffe, we 


must decline to admit it as any proof 


of his piety. The devil, we are told, has 
scripture at his fingers’ ends, but 
he is not, therefore, (at least in the 
scriptural meaning,) a saint.* But we 
digress. 

“ In every work regard the writer’s end” 
is the author’s motto, and at p. 41, are the 
following words, “‘ Mr. T. had inspected 


a volume of medical cases, (the first of 


these we presume,) in which his family 
is mentioned in honourable terms,” by 
- which we can partly guess why his work 
is written in the village-doctor style, and 
so loaded with compliments and textr 
from the Bible. He ‘‘ must not publish 
an uncertain sound.” —p. 200. 


The following is a specimen of his libe- 


rality. Speaking of a woman dying of 


phthisis, he says, 


“ Dr. ——, a Socinian, paid her a visit 
during the height of the symptoms, en- 
tering the consecrated room while she 
was whispering, ‘To him that is athirst 
will I give,’ &c., the Doctor, catching at 
the word athirst, asked, ‘ are you thirsty, 
joyful * peace passeth - 
standing,’) ‘ the blood of Christ will 
quench it too.” The Doctor asked no 
and I fear is capable of 
repea this event as a proof and spe- 

i methodistical mania, in the cir- 
ele of learned Socinians over which he 
presides ; for I have mostly observed that 
those unbelievers in revelation are alike 
destitute of candour as of piety, though 

vileged with an abode within ‘ the 
ull-orbed blaze of gospel light’! ” 


* “All are not Israel who are of| 
Israel.”—Paul. (See Vol. I. p. 557.) 


And now we have done, at least we 
shall merely point out a few of the author’s 
elegancies of expression,* and conclude 
by a quotation from the Appendix to his 
second volume, for which, as he informs 
us, he is indebted to ‘‘ Dr. Morrison, the 
apostle (he might have said first Oriental 
scholar) of the age.” 


“ The Chinese, whom I venture to 
pronounce the most unique, and the most 
original people at this day on the face of 
the earth, look at medicine in two points 
of view, a favourable one an unfa- 
vourable. 

1. The sincere, diligent, candid, and 
benevolent practitioner who toils for the 
health of his neighbours and fellow-coun- 
trymen, they regard as holding a place 

nister of a monarch, who is a 
blessing to empire. On the other 
hand, he who has no higher motive than 
his own emolument, and who, from his 

or his foolhardiness, as often 
kills as he cures, they regard with sove- 
a contempt, and feel ashamed that 
such men should be called by the same 
name as the sincere votaries of the heal- 
ing art, which, by a very wp on 
and honourable distinction, they call Jin- 
shuk, ‘ the benevolent art.’ The ideas I 
have thus put into English, are taken 
from the preface of a work in forty vo- 
lumes, compiled by the united efforts of 
about a hundred persons connected with 
the Imperial College of Physicians at 
Pekin during the reign of the late de- 
cided and $s monarch, known 
the name, or rather title, of Kéen Lung, 
which mean “ Celestial 
Glory.” is book, which is the latest 
national work in China on the subject to 
which this has a reference, was 
published about the year A.D. 1740. 
2.'There is an individual and private 
work in eleven volumes, printed not more 


motion,” P- 13; “A 

asion,” p. 14; “ Erhaust- 

i herself,” p. 31; “ The 

situation of a suicide was perfectly hope- 
less,” p. 33; “ An emaciated vudtus ;” 
“ Arteritis,” passim ; “ Uterine hemor- 
rhage quasi amnis,” p. 74; “* Non-neces- 
sity,” p.d08; “‘ A vultus expressive of 
distress,” p. 197 ; “* The general vultus,” 
p. 237; “ Better to marry than burn,” 
p- 384, &c. &c. &c. Had we but one 
shouldst 
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nes Tsan, 4 Compen- 
way- Comparative 
dum of Medical Books.” This is thelatest 
publication which has any pretensions to 
particular notice that I have seen. In 
the year 1819, 

formation on 


found in the populous and opulent city 
of Canton: they amounted to 892 volumes. 
Ineed scarcely add, as my other avoca- 
tions are well known to you, that I have 
net yet been able to examine the contents 
of these books to that extent which I could 
have wished, or rather did and still do 
wish to effect. 

3. I shall this day furnish you with a 
few general notices on the history of 
Chinese medical practice, and at the same 
time would observe, that I by no means 
anticipate very important and useful dis- 
coveries from the Chinese in this depart- 
ment of human knowledge ; for since the 
genius of Bacon threw open the gate of 
experimental seience, the mind 
has outstripped all that ever ed it 
in the accuracy and extent of its know- 
ledge. However, you are not unac- 
quainted with my maxim, which, with 
reverence, I adopt from an inspired and 
a divine author, that ‘ i is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ 1 know it is a much 
more ungracious task to teach than to 
learn; for the assumption of superior 
knowledge, however justly it may be 
claimed, commonly offends one’s pride, 
whereas he who becomes a scholar, flat- 
ters our vanity: this is a difficulty in our 
ways but I would ask, what honourable 
and benevolent course is not attended 
with difficulties? Let us therefore re- 
solve to go onward. 

4. In the case of men too remotely 
situated, and of such a different speech 
and discordant manners and habits of 
thinking as Englishmen and Chinese, a 
most discouraging difficulty in limine is, 
how to wadbivlend each other on physical 
and medical facts and theories ; there- 
fore, as I have before hinted to this so- 
ciety, great patience is necessary in our 
pursuits, and one must learn a great deal 
of nonsense in order to be able to refute 
i 


5. The imperial work above referred 
to, is entitled E-tsung-kin-kéen, “ 4 
Golden Mirror of the most Medi 


cal Practice.” All books in China re- 
ferring to medicine, that could be pro- 
cured by purchase or by loan, were col- 
lected, ditional pop lar MSS. 
were sought by the order of government. 
In four it was completed. In this 
work it is maintained, that in the remote 


ages of antiquity, medicine and the affini- 
ties and correspondencies in nature were. 
better understood than at any subsequent 


Chinese writers attribute the ascertain - 
ment of the properties of herbs to Yente, 
the illustrious monarch, an antediluvian 
personage in their annals, placed about 
3000 years before our era. This illustrious 
king, Yente, is otherwise called Shin- 
muy, which appellation means ‘ Divine 
Husbandman.’ About the same time 
lived another kings Héen-yuen, and a 
statesman named Ke-pib, who, with the 
monarch just now named, formed, by 
their personal efforts, a sort of royal so- 
ciety for physical and medical research in 
China, and in allusion to them, medicine 
is sometimes called “ the art of Ke-heen.”” 
To Ke-pih the origin of Tsze-chih, i. e. 
“4 ture,” is attributed. There ave 
two fragments yet extant atiributed to 
Ke-pih, and which (according to the im- 
perial editors and other writers (are the 
most ancient notices in China concerning 
the cause and cure of diseases. 

6. The first of these fragments is call- 
ed Ling-choo, “ the intellectual hinge,” 
perhaps meaning that turning point, that 
crisis which determines the connexion, or 
the final separation of soul and body. 
The other fragment is entitled Soo-wan, 
“* plain questions,” and refers to or con- 
tains the result of certain consultations 
between Héen-yuen, and Ke-pih on 
Splanchnology. 

7. Both these medical fragments are 
given in the work published fourteen 
years by a private hand, to which I 
re in the beginning of this paper. 
They are considered more ancient than 
the classical books collected and edited 
by Confucius ; but bow their authenticity 
and genuineness are traced, I know not. 
The style of these, like that of several 
other ancient medical writings is obscure 
and abstruse to modern Chinese students. 
In these fragments the circulation of the 
blood is recognised, whether in the form 
of a note or not, I am not prepared to 
say ; however, there is little doubt, that 
as early as the days of Galen, the Chi- 
nese believed, and taught and acted on 
the belief, that the blood and a certain 
animal spirit, or subtile aura, circulated 
or went round and round the human 
body withunt intermission day or night, 
as long as life continued. But up to the 
present time I believe they are ignorant 
of the manner in which it does perform 
its circait, and of the structnre of those 
canals, the veins and arteries, which cou- 
vey it. 

Just as Choo-foo-tsze, an eminent Chi- 
nese philosopher, (considered second only 


| diseases, and their cure, I bought all th 
books on medicine which were to b 
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Heuyin-sung, who rather 
doctrine of the pulse, 
do without it. It was he who, 


male | vised to write a book, said, ‘WwW 


So neither their genius nor their doing 
have prompted them to dissect carefully 
the bodies of the dead for the benefit of the 
living, and they remain satisfied with the 
JSact of the blood’s circulation, without en- 
deavouring to explain it. 

The Shoo-king compiled 
mentions Woo-heéen as ski 
of diseases about 3000 years ago. The 
next names of eminence in this depart- 


a circumstance that has gained a medical 
man in China the appellation of Kwo- 
show, ‘ the nation’s arm,’ meaning that by 
his art he saves persons from death. 
Tsaou-tsaou, who is by some 


Europeans 
called the Buonaparte of that age ia 


China, ordered the doctor to be decapi- 

tated (the books say) because he refused 

to attend on the general’s wife ; but po- 

pular tradition says, because he 

to tre the general’s skull and cure 
some affection of the brain. 

In consequence of Hwa-to’s murder, 
his wife burnt all his manuscripts, and 
one that he offered to the jailor (called 

) * The green bag recipe 
able to bring the dead to life,’ containing 
many important secrets, being from fear 
refused, be burnt it before his death. 

Shun-yue, a doctor of some note, lived 
about this time. 

In the fourth centary Wang-shuh-ho 
was chiefly Se on the 

ise, an tome w given in 
Chine. 

In the sixth century Chin-kwei lived, 
who is said to have cut into the abdo- 
men, removed diseased viscera, stitched 
up the part again, and healed the patient 
in a month’s time. He gave an opiate to 
the patient, which ered him insen- 
sible, before he began the operation. The 
opiate is called Ma- , which seems 
to express that it was in the form of a 
powder. 

There was one man of eminence called 


not communicate my art.’ 

The above-mentioned are a few of the 
desultory i 
with medicine in China; there are four 
persons still more eminent as wri 
and who are well known by the epithet 
Sze-ta-kea, ‘ the four great masters,’ or 
leaders of separate schools, and authors 
of distinct systems. From the first of 
them to the last embraced a period of 
twelve centuries. 

The tirst is King-chung-chang. He 
lived during the How-baan, 220., and 
was a native of Nan-yang. 

The next is Lew-chow-chin. He lived 
under the Sung dynasty, A.D. 1200. 

The third is Le-tung-hwan, who lived 
under the first Tartar dynasty, A.D. 1300 ; 
and the last is 

Choo-tan-ke, a native of Che-keang 
province, who lived during the late China 
dynasty, Miny, A.D. 1500. 

The first name is considered ‘ The 


reciprocal 
preserves the harmony of the system, 
which is health; excessive or defective 


The object, therefore, of Chinese phy- 
sic is to preserve in due strength and 
exercise the vis inertia and the vis mobilis; 
that the first may offer a competent re- 
sistance, and the latter may not eee | 
by acting with undue force, or ( 
ing to the phraseology of the celebrated 
but unfortunate and unhappy Brown,) 
* that the fire of human life may not go 
out for want of fuel, nor the combustion 
be too vehement, and too soon terminated 
by having an excedsive supply.’ Such is 
an outline, I believe tolerably accurate, 
of the fundamental principles of Chinese 
medicine, which system, they say, was 
taught in the antediluvian age, and has 
maintained its ground in this most singu- 
lar country ever since. 

Rule of Medical Practice.—A view of 
the different systems of the four great 
masters of Chinese medicine.—Their dif- 
ferences are thus briefly stated in the first 
volume of a work entitled, ~ = 
tuh, ‘ The best Authorities in wine, 
very necessary to be read.’ 


* The original characters do not fur- 
nish an adequate reference. 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL CASES. 


The first writer, Chang-chung-king, in 
whose great and original work on fever, 
the Imperial College of Physicians say, 
not a single sentence is found taken from 
any more ancient authority antecedent 
to his own time (which was sixteen cen- 
turies ago, was remarkably decided 
his practice; and all who take him as 
their model ‘ err in giving immode- 
rately large doses of med ” He 
was the first publisher of prescriptions 
in China; but his prescriptions direct 
taels weight, or ten ounces, of different 
ingredients to be taken, where the men 
of our day can only bear étseen, or single 
ounces. From this circumstance, one 
writer infers that the human constitution 
is much weakened in China since the time 
of C -chung-king, who is, I think, 
from the little I have read, conside 
their first and greatest physician. 

About a thousand years elapsed before 
their second great master appeared, viz. 
Lew-show-chin, and all who followed his 
system ‘ erred in an immoderate use of 
bitter and refrigerating remedies.’ 

In the thirteenth century, Le-tung- 
hwan, the third great leader of the 
Chinese school of medicine, directed the 
fashion to an extreme degree of stimulat- 
ing, or, as the Chinese express it, ‘ ele- 
—~ and strengthening remedies.’ 

system, two centuries afterwards, 
Chootan-ke opposed, went to an 
extreme in ing, or ‘ attenuating and 
lowering the powers of nature.’ 

I have seen a brief memoir of the third- 
named writer, Le-tung-hwan, which states 
that he was thoroughly versed in all the 
learning of his age and country, and was 
remarkable for a retentive memory. He 
attached himself to an eminent ti- 
tioner, and procured from him that 
his long experience had amassed 

Like many eminent men, he seems to 
have grown proud and morose; for, un- 
Jess in difficult and dangerous cases, he 
showed great displeasure when called on 
for his assistance. 

I once before noticed to you inciden- 
tally, that the Chinese rule given to - 
sicians to ascertain a patient's com t 
is expressed in four words :— 

Wang, Look. 
Wan, Listen. 
Wan, Ask. 
Tsée, Feel. 


In the work entitied Sze-tsae-san-shoo, 
from which I have taken the above pre- 
cept, it is laid down as the only regular 
practice, to proceed thus: to inquire of 
the patient the probable canse of his 
complaint ; whether from affections of the 


red|about a. D. 745, and 


fore proceeding to feel his 
order, however, is that of 
given above: first look at 
countenance; next mark the fone o 
voice: then ask him all about his 
yuen, the probable source or origin 


in | malady ; and, finally, feel his pulse.” 


“* Medicines.—Hydrargyrum, i. e. mer- 
cury, ‘ water’ and ‘ silver,’ is exactly the 
etymology of the Shwuy-yin, ‘ water or 
fluid silver’ of the Chinese. 

The elaborate author of the Pun-tsaou- 
kang-muh states, that he does not know 
when it first began to be taken inwardly. 
However, it is now he says, a thousand 
and seventy-five years ago since it be- 
came famous ‘in China. There was a 
prince of the Tang dynasty, who lived 
who desired to 
procure the elixir of immortality. He 
conceived the vain wish that man should 
not die! and he had a statesman who 
aided his folly, and who expected, 
from preparations of mercury, to obtain 
Puh-sze-che-yoh ‘ the medicine of immor- 
tality.’ This man took mercury not to 
cure disease but to ward off death, but in 
four years from commencing the experi- 
ment he died ! 

The cases in which mercury is recom- 
mended in medical Chinese writings are 
few, the details of its mischievous effects 
are many. Its application to the head is 
above all other usesof it most deprecated, 
as itis judged most injurious to the brain 
and to the bones. And it is confidently 
believed that it finally destroys the gene- 
rative power both in men and women. 

One of its most legitimate uses is as a 
vermifuge or anthelminthic, and in dis- 
eases of the skin which arise from ani- 
malcule. 

The quacks of Canton employ a most 
powerful but dangerous remedy for the 
venereal disease, which is well known by 
the name San-séen-tan ‘ the triad angel 
elixir.’ It is composed of Shwuy-yin, 
mercury, King-fun, a sublimate of mer- 
cury in powder, or, as it is otherwise 
called, the Sin-shih, which is arsenic ; 
these three are thrown together and 
sublimed, which result constitutes the 
elixir of the three angels.* 

In Canton the Te-tow-kih, barbers, 
learn surgery to cure the venerea! disease, 
and with these barber-surgeons the above 
named elixir is a favourite remedy.” 
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MALIGNANT CANCER. 


COLLECTANEA. 


Case of Malignant Cancer, in which Iodine 
was administered with powerful effects. 
By Georce Nesse Hit, Surgeon, 
Chester. 


Extensive as are the objects of medical 
and surgical daily concern, none rank 
higher in importance than the treatment 
of scirrhus and cancer. Zeal in the canse 
of suffering hamanity never appears more 
solicitous to obtain practical success, than 
in these truly melancholy destroyers of 
all ease of body and quietude of mind. 
Ages have rolled on witnessing the fruit- 
less attempts to remove the first, and cure 
the last, so that the practitioner of any 
denomination who has but a proposal to 
make, which carries with it even a mere 
probability of success, in ameliorating 
the condition of the sufferers by these 
ernel maladies, is almost as much enti- 
tled to attention as he who, in less stub- 
born evils, has met with a new remedy 
decidedly successful in establishing a 
cure. Perhaps it may with truth be said, 
that no disease has produced such a num- 
ber of pretenders to cure as cancer, 
while in no department has there been 
less actual success. 

The subsequent detail has no higher 
claims on the public attention, than that 
of affording another proof of the powerful 
effects of lodine on the human glandular 
a and that it is a new remedy from 
the poisonous class meriting farther and 
closer attention than it appears yet to 
have received. Three or tour notices 
have appeared in the periodical publica- 
tions from respectable writers on the sub- 
ject, of the very powerful effects of iodine 
on the female breast. By a free and con- 
stant use of the remedy, complete ab- 
sorption of the whole organ has ensued, 
so as to leave scarcely the vestige even 
of a nipple. The last account I have 
seen of this kind, will be found in the 
Med. and Plys. Journal for May last, 
p. 437, by Hnfeland. Subsequently one 
of the foreign Journals reports, that Dr. 
Edward Graafe prescribed an ungt. con- 
taining 5i. of the hydroid. potass. to 
of pure lard, from which the like effecis 
followed. 


December 20, 1822.—I was requested 
to examine the right breast of a widow, 


aged 62, of a shattered constitution, hav- | 


ing led a laborious life, and been the 


mother of ten children, exclusive of abor- 
tions. The breast presented a large, hol- 
low, fetid ulcer, with ragged thickened 
hard edges ; the subjacent ribs bare, but 
not denuded of their periosteum. Her 
general health was deranged, appetite 
bad, with frequent cough ; her situation 
in life in every respect unfavourable. [ 
directed a carrot poultice to be applied, 
and renewed every five or six hours, 
Medicines to be taken to regulate the 
bowels; and when the evacuations as- 
sumed a tolerably healthy appearance, 
the Fowlerian selution was commenced ; 
and happening to agree with the stomach 
(by which expression I mean to be under- 
stood that this organ admitted of its use 
being pushed to 15 drops twice and thrice 
per diem,) in two months amendment 
was visible. Her general health was im- 
proved. The ulcer became less offensive. 
A weak mixture of the solution and pure 
water was applied with lint, and over 
that the carrot cataplasm. In short, at 
the end of eight months, the general 
health was so improved, and the appear- 
ance of the ulcer such as to justify the 
trial of Mr. Young’s mode of cure by 

ession. Just at this juncture, an 
accidental visitor from London was at my 
honse, who had been successfully treated 
by this method. She spoke highly of it, 
said her breast had been condemned to 
be removed by some eminent surgeon; 
but as she was unwilling to sufler the 
operation, she applied to Mr. Y., and was 
now free from every vestige of the dis- 
ease. Having procured the apparatus 
recommended by Mr. Y., it was applied 
conformably to the rules laid down by 
that gentleman, with steady diligence, 
and borne with equal patience, until, in 
the course of three months, the edges of 
the sore assumed the appearance of cica- 
trization; but the whole surrounding 
parts, and particularly the axillary glands, 
became so painful, and a provoking dis- 
colouration in the centre of the ulcer 
(from which spot she deseribed the pain 
as all emanating,) compelled us to lay 
aside the pressure apparatus as incompa- 
tible in this case. The unhealthy spot at 
the fundus of the ulcer now rapidly en- 
larged, and threw out a large tubercle of 
a livid appearanee. This diminished and 
looked better under the use of the sul- 
phas cupri. The surrounding parts were 
dressed with the pulv. crete ppt. accord- 
ing to Mr. Kentish’s mode ; the cinchona 
and opium were administered ; and, at 
the close of the first year of my attend- 
ance, the ulcer had assumed a tavourable 
aspect. Spots of new cicatrization were 
once more visible, but their next door 
neighbours were the hard ill-looking tu- 
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MALIGNANT CANCER. 


bercles, soon accompanied by incurvated 
edges, and a general tendency to bleed 
from small nipple-like eminences of the 
fuugoid kind. Dry lint imbued with floar 
and sp. tereb. generally succeeded in stop- 
ping the blood. The bolar earth with 
alum never failed. The longest diameter 
of the ulcer now measured six inches ; 
the general health still good, a little 
cough excepted. ‘Thus we went on to the 
end of a second year, without gaining or 
losing much | prem. except that the insu- 
lated spots of cicatrization which had ap- 
peared under the use of the chalk were no 
longer visible; the discharge from the 
whole corroded surface was copious and 
gleety. 

At this juncture, having put to the 
test e application and internal 
remedy I could think of, the powerful 
effects of iodine were suggested to me by 
a very ingenious friend and chemical 
artist of this city, as worthy of trial in all 

rate cases of tumour and vitiated 
uleer; I gladly caught at the hint, and 
applied an unguent consisting of 9i. of the 
hydroidate to 3i. of the purest arung. 
porcin.; this was the dressing twice a-day ; 
it not only gave no pain, but, as my pa- 
tient observed, “‘ felt comfortable.” In 
a few days, the quantity of discharge was 
diminished, and its quality improved, the 
whole surface of sore assuming a 
kindlier aspect; the ill-coloured tuber- 
cles softened and gradually sloughed 
away, recalling to mind the applications 
of our forefathers, designated detergents. 
In a few weeks, the whole surface wore 
the most flattering appearance possible. 
Any surgeon whose eye had then been 
directed to this poor sufferer’s breast, 
would have said, ** Here we have a state 
of fine healthy granulation ;” in truth no- 
thing could look better, or afford a more 
healthy discharge; all the surrounding 
hardness was softened and ultimately re- 
moved, as though there never had ex- 
isted any breast. The left breast under- 
went a similar process; there is not the 
vestige of a nipple even to be found 
(more than a minute brown spot) on the 
closest inspection. 

Soon after commencing the use of the 
ungt. hydroid. the solution was adminis- 
tered in the proportion of 36 grains to 
the ounce of aq. distil. Her stomach bore 
thirty drops easily, but beyond this she 
could not advance without nausea; the 
lancinating pains and occasional bleed- 
ings of the breast entirely ceased; the 
e-tning dose of opium was dismissed. 
Aster pursuing this plan for four months, 
all the inferidr portion of the ulcer was 
completely cicatrized. This process tak- 


ing place from below upwards, in the 
course ef another month a patch of lint 
the size of a sixpence would cover the 
uncicatrized part. Above this, at the 
top, there remained a hard ridge, not 
half an inch long, resembling the edge of 
a child’s little finger, quite dry, painless, 
and of a bright red colour. I directed 
this to be rubbed with the ungt. hydroid. 
twice daily, the solution to be continued ; 
and so sanguine were my hopes now be- 
come that my poor patient would ulti- 
mately attain a perfect cure! (cure of 
cancer!) that I cannot find language to 
express my feelings; but these feelings 
will be well comprehended by all who are 
enthusiasts in their profession, by all who 
love their species, and by all who are 
daily witness of the sufferings of human 
nature under all the varied forms of 
cancer. 


I now saw Mrs. 5S. only once a week, 
and expected to find the remaining hard 
edge of the old ulcer becoming softer, 
and yielding to the fate of all its prede- 
cessors, viz. to soften, to ulcerate, to 
slough away, and, like them, leave a 
smooth shining surface adherent to the 
cost ; but this was anticipated happi- 
ness destined to share the common fate. 
The little stubborn ridge did not yield to 
the rubbing with the ointment, now in- 
creased threefold in strength, but en- 
larged ; became of a purple hue, divided 
into tubercles, contaminated a gland or 
two in the axilla; fretted edges, incrr- 
vation, gleety discharge and re-opening 
of the fixed cicatrix soon followed, so that 
in two little months the size and general 
appearance of the ulcer had resumed its 
original greatest dimensions, the emacia- 
tion recommenced its career, the coun- 
tenance betrayed the existence of can- 
cerons diathesis, and in short, nothing 
now can be expected but that termina- 
tion to dreadful suffering which so many 
thousands have experienced. This nar- 
ration, so calenlated to exercise the 
reader's patience, is given with a view to 
exhibit the effects of iodine in a case 
hopeless, when it was first employed. 
What it is capable of effecting when 
called into service in the earliest stages 
of foul, malignant, or cancerous ulcer, 
remains to be proved by successive trials. 


That it is an agent of great power and 
manageable qualities, I think cannot be 
doubted. 


Chester, October 15, 1825. 
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IRREGULARITY OF ARTERY AND NERVE. 


A Case of irregular Origin and Course of 
the Right Subclavian Artery and Right 
Inferior Laryngeal Nerve; with Re- 
marks. By Joun Hart, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in Ire- 
land, Demonstrator of Anatomy at the 
Medico-Chirurgical School, Park-street, 
Dublin, &c. &c. 


Early in the present winter, an old fe- 
male subject was brought into the dissect- 
ing rooms of the New School, Park-street, 
in which I discovered that the right sub- 
clavian artery arose from the aorta direct. 
It came off from the extreme left part of 
the arch, after the origin of the left sub- 
clavian, at the left side of the body of the 
second dorsal vertebra. It then crossed 
the spine obliquely, behind the thoracic 
duct and esophagus, and, coming out on 
the right side in front of the first dorsal 
vertebra, ran across the apex of the 
pleura, and reached the place it is usually 
found to oceupy on the upper surface of 
the first rib, between the scaleni muscles. 


The situation of the innominata was 
oceupied by the right carotid, which, 
coming immediately from the aorta, as- 
cended directly in front of the trachea, 
nearly as high as the lower border of the 
thyroid gland, before it took up its usual 
lateral position in the neck, being thus in 
danger of the edge of the knife in trache- 
otomy. 

The nervus vagus of the right side, in 
entering the thorax, crossed the subcla- 
vian artery without giving off the recur- 
rent nerve in the nsual manner. The 
office of this nerve, however, was per- 
formed by several branches arising 
the inner side of the trunk of the nervus 
vagus, the highest of which, being the 
largest, separated from the trunk oppo- 
site the cricoid cartilage, crossed inwards 
behind the carotid artery imbedded in its 
sheath, and, getting under the edge of 
the inferior constrictor of the pharynx, 
became, by its distribution, the inferior 
laryngeal nerve. The branches below 
this were much smaller, and supplied the 
thyroid gland, trachea, and wsophagus. 
These also crossed behind the carotid ; 
but the branches which go to join the 
cardiac nerves were given off together at 
the lower part of the neck, and got in 
front of the arch of the aorta, in their 
course to the cardiac plexus. 


As gestation advances, the head be- 


comes more distinct, and the neck begins 


to be formed after the second month, 
which, as it lengthens, has the effect of 
removing the brain upwards to a greater 
distance, and of drawing out the larynx 
from the chest, in accommodation to 
which, the nerves of the par vagum and 
their recurrents become elongated, and 
hence the circuitons route the latter are 
found to take afterwards, forming loops iu 
which the aorta and right subclavian ar- 
tery are, as it were, suspended. 


Somewhat analogous to this elongation, 
is that which the spermatic vessels un- 
dergo, which, having been derived from 
the source most convenient to the original 
situation of the testicle below the kidney, 
are drawn out and lengthened in propor- 
tion as this organ descends through the 
abdominal rings to occupy its place in the 
scrotum. 


Had not the great bloodvessels been 
originally thus interposed between the 
brain and larynx, the inferior laryngeal 
nerves would not have been entang' 
them, and we should find them in the 
adult taking the nearest route to their 
destination. Such in fact was found to 
be the case, on the right side, in the pre- 
sent instance, as well as in the case of Dr. 
Stedman, in both of which the right sub- 
clavian artery had lain behind the trachea 
and cesophagus; and I will venture to 
assert, that every case in which this vessel 
is so circumstanced, will present an ex- 
ample of the same kind of accompanying 
deviation from its ordi course, in the 
inferior laryngeal nerve of the same side. 


A knowledge of this occasional variety 
should teach the surgeon to beware in 
exposing the right carotid for the purpose 
of tying it, above the crossing of the omo- 
hyoid muscle, lest, in drawing the nervus 
vagus outwards with the internal jagular 
vein, as usually dir -ted, and separating 
the artery from the back part of its 
sheath, the inferior laryngeal nerve, 
having taken the irregular course above 
described, should happen to be cut across. 


Such an occurrence, we are led to infer, 
from the experiments of M. Magendie, 
would affect the functions of the larynx 
to a serious extent. 


Stephen’s Green, Dec. Tth, 1825. 


[ Ed. Med. and Surg. Journ, April.) 
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VACCINATIUN AND SMALL-POX. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


(CADEMIE ROYALE DE MEDECINE (TRANS- 
ACTIONS.) 
Vaccination and Small-pox. 

4 letter was read from M. Dutrouilh of 
Bordeaux, in which he stated that not 
one of more than six thousand individuals 
whom he had vaccinated within the last 
twenty years, had been attacked with 
small. pox, although this disease had fre- 
prevailed as an epidemic in Bor- 

eaux. This communication gave rise to 
a variety of remarks from different mem- 
bers of the Academy. M. Girardin said, 
he had what he conceived to be a case of 
small-pox after vaccinativn at present 
under his care; the patient is the son of 
a physician, aud was vaccinated when a 
child with every care, by his father. He 
caught the swall-pox in one of the hos- 
pitals of Paris, and is now in the seveuth 
day of the disease. M. Baron, in oppo- 
sition to M. Girardin, remarked that the 
patient had not yet reached such a stage 
of his malady as to permit of definite 
conclusions being formed in regard to its 
nature. Up to the sixth day varicellar 
and varisloid diseases often bear the 
greatest resemblance to small-pox ; the 


sudden desquamation that happens about 
the tenth day, is what especially distin- 
guishes these lesser affections from the 
graver one of small-pox. M. L. Villermé | 
cited a case confirmatory of M. Baron's. 
observation. The disease was presumed, 
up to the seventh day, to be true small- | 
pox ; but at this time it declined so rapidly 
that even the attendants, who were un- 
acquainted with medicine, perceived the 
mistake that had been made. M. Devilliers | 
gave as the distinguishing sign of vario- 
loid eruption from small-pox the absence 
of any peculiar redness of the skin after 
the desquamation of the former, but only 
the continuance ofa tubercularappearance, 
depending on the skin remaining swollen 
= some time after the scabs have fallen 


M. Devilliers, in continuing his com- 
munication upon the mortality occasioned 
by small-pox, in the 12th district of Paris, 
informed the Academy that of 215 deaths 
which happened in this district during 
the month of Oetober, 91 were the con- 


sequence of small-pox. None of the vic- 
tims of this disease bad been vaccinated, 
Those who tad been vaccinated, lived 
with impunity, surrounded by the sufferers 
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from variola; and in none of the esta- 
blishments into which the vaccinated are 
alone admitted had small pox been ob- 
served. M. Devilliers added some re- 
flections on the characters which distin- 
guish small-pox from varioloid and va~ 
ricellar eruptions. Inthe two latter com~ 
plaints,the pustules are simple or distinct, 
and their exterior pellicle is easily remo - 
ved; in the varioloid variety, the pustules 
are only more numerous, larger, and en- 
dure longer, than in the varicellar. In 
true variola, on the contrary, the pustules 
are, to a certain extent, cellular inter- 
nally, and umbilical or pitted in the cen- 
tre. M. Marc held that there were more 
remarkable differences between the va- 
rioloid complaint and varicella than those 
M. Devilliers had pointed out. In the 
former of these maladies the eruption 
appears all at once, in the second, on the 
contrary, it only comes out by degrees ; 
in it the pustules are also rounder, and 
more of a pearl-shape than in the former. 
M. Merat said, that he was then at- 
tending a lady attacked with small-pox 
who had been vaccinated twenty-two 
years before. In this case there is neither 
any reason to doubt the reality of the 
variola, for the disease is now in its 
seventeenth day, nor to question the pri- 
mitive genuineness of the vaccination. 
The sister of this patient, who was 
vaccinated at the same time, waited 
upon her withont receiving the infec- 
tion. M. Merat lately attempted to 
vaccinate an individual on whom the 
operation had been done twenty-four 
years before, but it was in vain, there was 
no pustule produced. 

M. Villermé read a report upon the 
number of deaths by small-pox from the 
Ist of January to the Ist of October, 
1825, in each of the twelve districts 
Paris. The total amount of deaths was 
1264. The first is the district in which 
the smallest number happened, viz. 
eleven ; and the 12th that in which the 
maximum occurred, viz. 399. It is in the 
poorest quarters, therefore, or those whose 
inhabitants particularly oppose the prac- 
tice of vaccination, that the small-pox 
makes the greatest havoc. Of the 1264 
victims, 764 were males, 500 females. 
This difference is owing to girls being 
more frequently vaccinated than aa 
without doubt the hope of preserv 
personal charms unimpaired, is the motive 
which leads to the more frequent vacci- 
nation of girls than of boys. 

M. Villermé has ascertained that in the 
4th district the unvaccinated boys are in 
the proportion of one to four, whilst the 
girls are only in that of one to ten. 

M. Baron read a letter from M, Ber- 
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HERNIA.—PHYMOSIS.—AMPUTATION OF THE U.ERUS. 


lan, physician at Ceret, (Pyrenées Ori- 
entales), in which this gentleman states, 
that during an epidemic small- pox which 
raged around him in 1821, he observed 
many eruptions, either anomalous, or 
varicellous, or truly variolous, attackin 
those who had been vaccinated; an 
he thinks he has observed that individuals 
recently vaccinated, were principally 
attacked with eruptions of the first de- 
scription, whilst the true small-pox only 
assailed those who had undergone the 
operation of vaccination at very distant 
dates. Suspecting that the cow-pox lost 
its preservative virtues, in proportion as 
the epoch of vaccination was remote, 
M. Berlau, to assure himself of the fact, 
revaccinated many individuals, of dit- 
ferent ages, and his suspicions seemed to 
be confirmed, when he found that these 
second vaccinations produced vaccine 
tules, which were regular and per- 
t in proportion as the parties had been 
vaccinated for the first time at more re- 
mote periods, and which, on the other 
hand, were badly characterized, as the 
individuals had more recently undergone 
the first vaccination. M. Moreau called 
the attention of the academy to the 
opinion of another practitioner, according 
to which, individuals recently vaccinaied 
are those who are least secure against 


small-pox, a circumstance which he 
conceived to arise from their having 
been inoculated with a vaccine virus 
which had lost its powers, 


Crural Hernia. 


Messrs. Gimelle, Hedelhofer, and Lis- 
franc, in reporting on the essai sur la 
hernie crurale of Dr. Manche, protested 
against his advice to divide the integu- 
ments parallel with the fold of the groin, 
instead of making the first incision paral- 
lel with the hernial sac; they, however, 
approved of his sentiments, in regard to 

methods of freeing the incarcerated 
intestine, The incision, for this purpose, 
is to be made, not at the superior part of 
the ring asis recommended by Gimbernat, 
not at the inferior part of this opening, 
according to the precept of Scarpa, but 
upwardly upon Poupart's ligament, by 
one or two slight cuts. One of the com- 
mittee had operated twice in this way 
» and with much greater ease 

than by any of the other procedures in 
use. part of the report gave rise to 
8 discussion, which went to show, that of 
all the methods of operating for crural 
hernia, the best is that in which the liga- 
meut of Gimbernat is the part divided, 
sceing that it is attended with ao other 
risk than that of wounding the obturator 


artery, when this vessel happens to run 
immediately behind the ligament, and 
this is a case which is ex uncom- 
mon. 


Operation for Phymosis. 

M. J. Cloquet communicated his new 
method of 0; erating for phymosis, which, 
whilst it is as speedy as any other, has the 
advantage of causing no subsequent de- 
formity. This method consists in slitting 
the hack or under surface of the prepuce 
upon a director, perpendicularly to, or 
parallel with, thetrenuam, If the frenum 
be very short, it should be divided with 
the scissors. The longitudinal wound that 
results from this method, becomes trans- 
verse when the prepuce is pulled back 
upon the glans; it leaves a transverse 
linear cicatrix scarcely perceptible; the 
prepnee gains in width what it loses in 
length. M. Cloquet has performed this 
operation several times; his patients all 
recovered perfectly; the cicatrix was 
hardly to be detected; the prepuce ap- 
peared to possess its natural comforma- 
tion, 


Amputation of the Neck of the Uterus. 


M. Lisfranc mentioned a case in which he 
had lately taken away the neck of the 
uterus ; this part was much enlarged, and 
in a well-marked carcinomatous condi- 
tion. A slight hemorrhage, that required 
noextraordinary measures for its suppres- 
sion, persisted during several days. The 
woman was speedily convalescent, and at 
a later period was in the enjoyment of 
perfect health—Archives Generales de 
Medecine. 


New method of operating for the Stone, 
modified from the plans of Sanson and 
Vacca, lard and Dupuytren.—By 
Ruy, M.D. 


M. Ruy divides his method into three 
stages—the external incision, the incision 
of the bladder, and the extraction of the 


stone. 


External incision.—M. Ruy introduces 
the fore-finger of his left hand into the 
anus along with the bistoury, with which 
he divides that portion of the anterior 
paries of the intestine which is embraced 
or suwrounded by the sphincter ani, and 
he carries forward his incision an inch, or 
more, if it be necessary, along the raphe 
of the perinzum. The finger remains in 
the wound and guides the operator in 
ayins bare the membranous part of the 
urethra, 
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Incision of the Bladder.—Directed by 
the staff, the surgeon incises the mem- 
branous portion of the urethra, through 
an extent of severzi lines on to the ante- 
rior edge of the prostate, when he guides 
one of the es of a pair of curved scis- 
sors u the finger into the groove of 
the and divides the prostate oblique 
ly upwards and outwards on one side ; 
this done, the other blade of the scissors 
is passed along the staff, and the other 
side of the prostate divided in the same 
manner, so that there now results a tri- 
angular flap, whose apex points down- 
wards, and which includes a larger or 
smaller portion of the prostate gland. 

Extraction of the Stone.—This stage of 
the operation presents nothing remark- 
able, unless it be the extreme facility 
with which the stone is reached, and the 
extraction effected. 

M. Ray has already been completely 
successful in several cases, in which he 
has put his plan of operation into prac- 

. There are many arguments in fa- 
vour of this modified manner of operat- 
ing; and of these we shall give a brief 
abstract. | 
It is generally allowed that M. Sanson, 
makes his incision (of the rectum) too | 
long. M. Vacca's is less extensive, but 
still of such a length as to give grounds 


NEW METHOD OF OPERATING FOR STONE. 


against fistula? M. Dupuytren thinks it 
does not, and to guard against these he 
leaves the intestine untouched, opening 
the bladder in the same way as M. Ruy, 
but with an instrument which is apt to 
produce hemorrhage of a much more se- 
rious nature than that which M. Ruy has 
pointed out as likely to happen during 
the first stage of the operation ; the ques- 
tion here is, of wounding the internal 
pudic artery. It is the dread of impli- 
cating this ves: | which induces M. Ruy 
to make use of curved scissors. M. Du- 
puytren’s instrument is even more likely 
to wound the internal pudic than that of 
frere COme, The instrumeut of the latter 
acts in the direction of the pudic, where 
it is still more or less protected by the 
ascending ramus of the ischium. That of 
M. Dupuytren acts upon parts higher up, 
acts upon a point where the artery tends 
towards the mesial line of the body. M. 
Dupuytren’s instrument opens into the 
form of a triangle, with cutting sides, its 
bases being turned inwards. If this pe- 
culiarity be considered, it will be evident 
that a pu‘ic artery, which would be pre- 
tected trom the lithotome cachee of frere 
Cdme by the ascending branch of the 
ischium, will be very little, or not at all, 
sheltered if M. Duapnytren’s instrument 
be used. If the instrument of frere. 


of apprehension for the formation of a|Céme interests the artery in question, 
fistula. M. Dupnytren does not touch | (and it is allowed to be capable of this,) 
the rectum ; but if io this way he secures lit does not so but by acting in the man- 
the patient from a fistula, he makes him ner and in the direction which is the least 
run the greater risk of hamorrhagy, and favourable to such an accident. M,. Du- 
may cause him te suffer severer pain dur- | puytren’s instroment, on the contrary, as 


ing the extraction of the calculus. 
M. Dupuytren’s incision be kept exactly 
transverse in front of the anus, bleeding 
would be less to be apprehended, but a 
transverse incision would not afford ready 
access to the bladder, and would not per- 
mit the extraction of a voluminous stone. 
The incision, has, therefore, to be made 
of a semilunar shape, has to be carried 
round by the sides of the fundament to 
such an extent as the size of the calculus 


may require. In this incision, many 
branches of the transversa perinai and 
pudica externa must needs divided. 


An incision io the middle line of the body, 
however, cannot possibly be followed by 
hemorrhage. 

M. Sanson, by his mode of incising the 
bladder incurs the risk of having the 
urine escaping into the intestine, and the 
fecal matters passing into the bladder; 
in short, of a fistula. M. Vacca does not 


cut so deeply ; he preserves a membra- 
nons apron, formed by the anterior paries 
of the intestine, which prevents any com- 
munication between the two cavities ; but 
does this procedure give perfect security 


Could | it only acts by distending the bladder and 
| Soneing it towards the artery, is calculat- 
a 


ed to fall perpendicularly upon it, and,in 
the ascending branch of the ischium, 
even to find a point d’appui, which, b 
preventing the vessel trom receding, will 
expose it to the full action of the cutting 
edge. 

In making the incision with curved 
scissors, the artery cannot, by any means, 
be included between the blades. To 
render such an accident possible, the 
bladder would require to be enormously 
distended with urine, and to be forced 
down upon the urethra; now the urine 
always escapes when the membranous 
portion of the urethra is cut, and then 
the bladder contracting, recedes from the 
urethra. 

For the extraction of the calculus, the 
plan pursued by M. Sanson is unques 
tionably the best; that of M. Vacca is 
nearly as good; that of M. Dupuytren is 
much less to be praised; in fact, Messrs, 
Sanson and Vacca, and M. Ruy, along 
with them, pull the stone downwards 


through parts that are very elastic, apd 
12 
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where the pubian arches are the farthest 
apart. M. Dupuytren is compelled to 
draw the calculus forwards, through parts 
less extensible and nearer to the summit 
of the arch of the pubis. 

M. Sanson’s method ex the p 
tient most to the passage of fecal matters 
into the bladder; that of M. Vacca ap- 
pears to guard against such an accident; 
the operative plan of M. Dupuytren pre- 
cludes the possibility of its ever happen- 
ing. Such also is the acvantage of the 

edure proposed by M. Ruy. The 
focision of the intestine is not extensive 
enough to leave any cause for elarm on 
this acconnt ; moreover, experience comes 
iv aid of this anatomical reason and shows 
that it never happeus. 

By M.Sanson’s method we run the 
greatest danger of fistule. The thin 
edges of the recto-vesical partition, de- 
prived of all support, must necessarily 
unite with difficulty. The b= proposed 
by Messrs. Dupaytren and Ruy are ex- 
empt from this disagreeable risk. On 
the whole the plan and remarks of Dr. 
Ruy deserve every attention from 
interested in the advancement of opera- 
tive medicine.— Gazette de Santé. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, April 22, 1826. 


Mucu misapprehension appears to pre- 
vail on the subject of the late Meetings 
at the Freemasons’ and Crown and Anchor 
Taverns. Letters are incessantly pouring 
in upon us from all parts of the country, 
requiring an explanation of the views 
of those who convened the Meeting of 
* General Practitioners,” the names of 
the parties, and some account of their 
earlier proceedings. Many intelligent 
correspondents fear that a division of 
the surgical reformers into two bodies 
will tend materially to impede the 
progress of that reformation in our 
College which is so ardently de- 
sired by all scientific English Surgeons. 
We confess that we participate in those 
fears, and deeply lament that the 
“ Associated Apothecaries of England 
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and Wales” (this is their proper title) 
should have held their Meetings so im- 
mediately after those at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, and we no less regret that they 


entitled them Meetings of General 


Practitioners,” inasmuch as this appella- 
tion appears to have been designedly 
used in contradistinction to that of 
Meeting of Surgeons thus many en- 
tertain an opinion, that the matters con- 
templated at the assemblies over which 
Mr. Lawrence presided related only to 
pure Surgeons, and that the affairs of 
those over which Mr. Haves presided, 
belonged exclusively to the “ Surgeon- 
Apothecaries,” or ‘ General Practiti- 
oners.” These impressions are equally 
erroneous and injurious ; they are calcu- 
lated either to prevent co-operation or 
to throw whatever assistance might be 
proffered, into an improper channel. It 
is of the utmost importance that tle 
whole profession should fully comprehend 
the intentions of both parties, so as 
to prevent the presentation of two me- 
dical petitions to the House of Com- 
mons. Such an occurrence, we are con- 
vinced, would be productive of very 
anfavourable consequences, if it did 
not entirely frustrate the just expec- 
tations of all. 


The “ Associated Apothecaries,” (now 
styled ‘General Practitiers,"") pab- 
lished, in 1823, a volume of Transactions, 
in the introductory essay of which we 
find an elaborate history of the proceed- 
ings of the association up to that period ; 
their objects are there clearly developed, 
and the means by which they have en- 
deavoured and are still endeavouring to 
attain them; from this Essey, therefore, 
we shall make some copious extracts as a 
preliminary to the discussion of the im- 
portant question—whether it be sound 
policy that this association should prose- 
cute its intention of presenting a petition 


to Parliament. 
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THE GENERAL PRACTITIONERS. 


In our present Number we shall insert 
that part of the Essay which describes 
the progress of the Society, up to the in- 
troduction of their Billinto the House of 
Commons, and in our next we will devote 
a considerable portion of our pages to 
many, if not the whole of the clanses of 
this intended Act. Itis acurious instra- 
ment, and as it is the parent of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Act of 1815, we certainly ought 
to place it in Tue Lancet, in company 
with its beloved offspring. At page 
seven of the Introductory Essay, the for- 
mation and progress of the Society are 
thus detailed : 


“ The first general meeting of apotheca- 
ries was held on July 3, 1812, in conse- 
quence of a requisition signed by a num- 
ber of gentlemen who had been previously 
drawn together by alegislative enactment, 
which had raised the price of glass ‘* ex- 
cessively.” A Committee of twenty 
gentlemen was formed, and they were 
directed to draw up a report. 


This report was presented at a general 


meeting held on November 6th. It enu- 
merates “ the grievances and difficulties 
with which the apothecary has to con- 
tend ;" and professes to “ unfold the 
causes” which have “ within the last 
thirty years’ caused “ the condition of 
the apothecary gradually to decline.” 


These causes refer to the degradation 
of the apothecary from a gentleman to 
atradesmen by the mode in which he is 
remunerated, &c.; to the inadequacy of 
that remuneration ; to the remuneration 


remaining stationary for a century, though 


the expenses of the apothecary have in- 


creased one hundred per cent. glass) 


indeed even from eight shillings to forty- 


practitioner in midwifery, under the di- 
rection of a proper controlling body. 

From this period, however, the delibe- 
rations of the Association were almost 
entirely confined to considering the best 
mode of placing the profession nnder a 
proper superintendence. Thus on No- 
vember 13, 1812, 


It was Resolved, 


“ That a large body of pretenders have 
assumed the character and functions of 
the regularly-educated apothecaries, to 
the great detriment of the public health. 

That these evils have arisen from the 
want of a proper superintending body. 

That the executives of the Royal Col- 
leges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
Society of Apothecaries be requested to 
concur and unite in an application to Par- 
liament for an Act for the improvement 
and better regulation and practice of the 
apothecary throughout England and 
Wales. 

That circular printed letters be ad- 
dressed and sent to the members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons practising 
pharmacy, and to the members of the 
residing in or within 
seven miles of London, requesting their 
attendance at the general Meeting, Fri- 
day, Nov. 20, 1812. 


Resolved, nem. con. That country prac- 
titioners be requested to form District 
Committees to co-operate and correspond 
with the London Committee on the means 
best adapted to promote the general and 
and local interests of the profession.” 


On November 27, a sub-committee of 
nine gentlemen were formed by ballot, to 
consider the propositions made by diffe- 
rent persons with respect to the plan to 
he submitted to the corporate bodies for 
adoption, 

On December 1, the Committee applied 
to the House of Commons. On Decem- 
ber 5, they transmitted the following let- 
ter to the Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and to the Society of Apotheca- 


five shillings ; to the encroachments of | ries:— 


the druggists ; to the practising of im- 


proper persons; and lastly, to the neces-| 


sity which exists for placing the apothe- 


j 


GENTLEMEN, 


** The Committee appointed by a Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Apothecaries of Eng- 


cary, the surgeon-apothecary, aud he land and Wales, held at the Crown and 
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Anchor Tavern, on Friday, the 20th of 
November, 1812, to carry into effect cer- 
tain resolutions then agreed to, beg leave 
to transmit to you a copy of their report, 
with the resolutions subjoined, as ap- 
proved by that meeting. 

The Committee are of opinion, that the 
management of the sick should be as 
much as possible under the superintend- 
ence of the physician; but as, in a very 
great majority of cases, the assistance and 
skill of the apothecary must be relied 
upon, no one should be allowed to prac- 
tise as an apothecary, without having 
previously submitted to a suitable exami- 
nation. 

The Committee suggest that there be a 
distinct privileged body established by 
the authority of Parliament for such ex- 
amination, and to superintend the gene- 
ral professional interests of apothecaries 
and surgeon-apothecaries thronghont 
England and Wales, securing by this 
means the better preservation of the public 
health. By the authority to be vested in 
the pro;->-<d superintending body, the 
apothecary will be required to be univer- 
sally well qualified, and be thus rendered 
more worthy of public confidence. The 
Committee, therefore, submit, that he 
should possess a legal claim to moderate 
remuneration for his attendance and pro- 
fessional skill, under such modifications 
as may hereafter be judged proper. 

The Committee are satistied that any 
measures which may be considered as 
calculated to promote their views, must 
be confirmed by an act of the legislature, 
which will unavoidably be attended with 
considerable expense. « They have con- 
sequently made it a primary object to 
provide such a fund as will, in their esti- 
mation, be adequate to that purpose. 

The Committee are desirous to obtain 
the sanction and concurrence of the 
legally constituted bodies of the profes- 
sion, and they wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that they are extremely anxious 
that the regulations to be proposed shall 
in no degree interfere with their esta- 
blished privileges. 

They have, therefore, determined to 
address the Royal College of Surgeons 
and the Society of Apothecaries at the 
same time with yourselves, and trust that 
they shall receive your countenance and 
support in a petition to Parliament for 
the protection and regulation of the 
practice of the apothecary. 

Note.—The latter paragraph was 


- in the Letter to the Society of 
Apothecaries, and the following sub- 
stitnted.) 

They have, therefore, determined to 
address the Royal Colleges of Physicians 


and Surgeons at the same time with 


yourselves. 
But as the major part of the members 


of your Society have the same general 
interests as other apothecaries, and can 
appreciate more correctly the extent of 
their grievances, the Committee trast 
their application to you will be favourably 
received and countenanced. With such 
approbation, they will be enabled more 
confidently to call upon the Royal Col- 
leges of Physicians and Surgeons to unite 
in a petition to Parliament for the pro- 
tection and regulation of the practice of 
the apothecary. 

Signed by desire of the Committee, 

G. M. Burrows, Chairman, 

Bloomsbury-square, 

Dec. 11, 1812.” 

Sir Joseph Banks was also applied to ; 
and on December 29, a circular letter 
was addressed to the profession at large, 
explaining the objects and intentions of 


the Association. 


On January 12, 1813, after great deli- 
beration, and an immense correspondence 
had been digested, the provisions of the 
projected Act of Parliament were placed 
in the hands of the solicitor to the Asso- 
ciation for final arrangement. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was also waited 
on. The Chancellor received the depn- 
tation favourably, “‘ entered into the 
subject as a measure of public interest, 
and allowed the privilege of sending 
packets of letters to large towns free of 
postage. The following petition was also 
presented to the House of Commons ; the 
three constituted bodies having, after 
much unnecessary and evasive corre- 
spondence, declined joining in the ap- 
plication. Ultimately these bodies op- 
posed the Bill by petition to Parlia- 
ment, 

PETITION. 


** To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament 


The humble petition of the apotheca- 
ries, surgeon-apothecaries, and prac- 
titioners in midwifery, whose names are 
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hereunto subscribed, on behalf of them- 

selves, and the sur- 
hecaries, a practit in 

awitery of England and Wales, 

. Showeth, That your petitioners form the 
great majority of the medical practitioners 
of England and Wales, and are, therefore, 
necessarily intrusted with the medical 
and surgical care of the great mass of the 
of the kingdom. 

at neither of the above branches 
of the profession can be practised with 
safety, much less with benefit to the 
community, unless the practitioners ac- 
quire competent knowledge by some re- 
gular medical education. 

That there is no existing law to 

revent persons practising in either or 

th the above branches without any 
proper medical education; and great 
numbers of persons, therefore, in every 
part of the kingdom assume the character 
and exercise the functions of the apothe- 
cary ,surgeon-apothecary, and practitioner 
in midwifery, who are wholly ignorant, 
and utterly incompetent to the exercise 
of the duties of the profession ; the safety 
and the health of the community are 
thereby greatly endangered ; the general 
character of the profession disgraced and 
brovght into disrepute, and the interests 
of your petitioners greatly injured. 

hat in consequence of this degra- 
dation of the character, and serious in- 
jery to the interest of the professions of 
apothecary, surgeon-apothecary, and 
practitioner in midwifery, few appren- 
tices are now obtained, and the general 
state of the profession is progressively 
becoming worse. 

That the medical departments attached 
to His Majesty’s army and navy, which 
have been principally supplied with 
practitioners brought ap under those 
members of the profession, have al- 
ready suffered, and are likely still more 
to suffer. 

That it is essential to the preservation 
of the character of the profession, and 
to the interest of the community at large, 
that provision should be made for reme- 
dying the above evils. 

That your petitioners could not apply 
to this Honourable House upon a sub- 
ject of such extensive influence upon the 
interests of the profession and public, | 
without communicating with every part | 
of the kingdom, and also particularly 
with the College of Physicians, and the 
public bodies in any manner connected | 
with the superintendance of the educa- 
tion of persons intended for the medi- 
cal profession, and have, from the na- 
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to this Honourable House within the 
period prescribed for presenting pe- 
utions. 

Your petitioners, therefore, most 
humbly pray that leave may be given 
to present a petition for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the regulation of the 
practice of apot' and surgeon- 
apothecaries, and practitioners in mid- 
wifery, under such regulations and 
restrictions, and in such manner, as to 
i may seem 
meet.” 


* ABSTRACT 
oF 


BICHAT’S THEORY OF LIFE. 


Every thing around living beings, ac- 
cording to M. Bichat, tends constantly 
to their destruction, and to this influence 
they would necessary yield, were they 
not gifted with some permanent principle 
of reaction. This principle is their life, 
and a living system is necessarily always 
engaged in the performance of functions, 
whose object it is to resist death. Life, 
according to Bichat, is the state of being 
produced by the possession and exercise 
of what he calls the vital properties; yet 
he does not always adhere with logical 
strictness to this definition, but rather 
uses the term sometimes to designate the 
vital properties collectively, and this is 
perhaps the best and most convenient 
sense. His essential doctrine however is, 
that there is no one single individual pre- 
siding principle of vitality, that animates 
the body, but that it is a collection of 
matter gifted for a time, with certain 
powers of action, combined intg organs, 
which are thus enabled to act, and the 
result is a series of functions, the con- 
nected performance of which constitute 

a living being. 

This is his view of life, considered in 
the most simple and general way. But 


in carrying the examination farther, he 
points out two remarkable modifications 
of life, as viewed in different relations, 
one, common both to animals and vege- 
tables, the other peculiar to animals, 
The vegetable exists entirely within 
itself, and for itself, depending upon 
other substances only for the materials of 
nutrition; the animal, on the contrary, 
in addition to this interna! life, has ano- 


ture, and extent, and unforeseen delays | ther, by which he connects himself with 


, been unable to apply | the objects about him, and maintains re- 
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Jations with them by the ties of mutual 
d nee. This affords a principle 
upon which to found a distinct classifica- 
tion of onr functions. Those which we 
have in common with the vegetable, whic) 
are necessary only to our individual bodily 
existence, are called the functions of orga- 
nic life, becanse they are common to al! 
organized matter; those, on the other hand, 
which are peculiar to animals, which in 
them are superadded to the organic func- 
tions, are called the functions e, imal 


Physiologically speaking then, we have 
two lives, the concurrence of which 
enables us to live and move, and have 
our being; both equally necessary to 
the relations we maintain as human 
beings; but not both equally necessary 
to the existence of a living thing. By our 
organic life, food proper for our nutri- 
tion is first submitted to the operation of 
digestion, is then thrown into the circula- 
tion, undergoes in the lungs the changes 
which respiration is intended to effect, is 
‘then distributed to the organs to be applied 
totheir nutrition ; from thence, after a cer- 
tain period, it is taken away by absorption, 
thrown again into the circulation, and 
discha at length from the system by 
means of the several exhalations and 
secretions. This is the life by which all the 
parts of the body are kept in repair, it is 
the life of waste and supply, necessarily 
subservient to the performance of those 
functions, which are the distinguishing 
characteristics of our nature, but not at 
all engaged in their performance itself. By 
our animal life, on the contrary, we be- 
come related to the world about us; the 
senses convey to us a knowledge of the 
existence of other things, besides our- 
selves; a knowledge of their capacities 
and quantities for producing pleasure or 
pain; we feel, we reflect, we judge, we 
will, and react upon external things by 
means of the organs of loco-motion and 
voice ; according to the result of these 
mental operations, we become capable of 
communicating and receiving pleasure 
and pain, happiness and misery. Infact, 
by organic life we merely exist negatively ; 
and by animal life, that existence be- 
comes a blessing or a curse, a source of 
enjoyment or of suffering. It is not at 
all pretended that this idea was original 
with Bichat. Most physiologists have had 
some faint glimmer of it, and others have 
more distinctly recognized it under diffe- 
rent modifications, and with a different 
title. But he has made it peculiarly his 
own, by the ingenious and novel man- 
ner in which he has stated, explained, 
and illustrated it, the detailed application 
he has made of it to the various pheno- 
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mena of the living system, and the beau- 
tifal and almost poetical air which he 

by means of it, thrown around many 
these phenomena. 

In the first place, as he teaches us, the 
two lives differ, in some important re- 
spects, as to the organs by which their 
functions are performed. Those of the 
animal life present a symmetry of exter- 
nal form, strongly contrasted with the 
irregularity, which is a striking charac- 
teristic of those of organic life. In the 
auimal life every function is either per- 
formed by a pair of organs perfectly simi- 
lar in size and structure, sitnated one 
upon each side of the median line of the 
body, or else by a single organ divided 
into two perfectly symmetrical and simi- 
lar halves by that line. Thus the organs 
of sight and hearing, and of locomotion, 
are double and similar; the nerves of the 
brain go off in corresponding pairs; the 
orgens of sell and taste, and the hair, 
are situated with a pes regard to this 
law. The organs of the organic life, on 
the contrary, present a picture perfect 
different, they are irregularly formed — 
irregularly arranged; the stomach is 
placed without any regard to the median 
line, and one half of it bears no resem- 
blance to the other; the same is true of 
the liver, the spleen, and all the or- 
ganic viscera. The heart, though a dou- 
ble organ, has its parts of irregular size 
and strength, the rest of the circulating 
system presents a thousand irregularities, 
and the lungs a dissimilarity in the two 
sides of the thorax, in the division of their 
lobes, and the quantity they contain. This 
symmetry of form is accompanied by a 
corresponding harmony in the functions of 
the organs of the animal life. The exact- 
ness and perfection of vision depend upon 
the similatity of the impression transmitted 
by the two eyes to the brain ; if these im- 
pressions are dissimilar, vision will be 
imperfect in proportion; hence we shat 
one eye when the power of the other is 
increased by the interposition of a lens, 
and hence we squint when one eye is 
weaker than the other. The same is true 
of all the senses, of the muscles of loco- 
motion, of the voice, and of the brain 
itself, if there is between the correspond- 
ing organs of the two sides, or the cor- 
responding halves of the organ any in- 
equality or dissimilarity, that is, if there 
be any defect of symmetry, the conse- 
quence is an imperfection in the function. 
Upon this principle Bichat explains the 
difference between different individuals 
in their capacities for distinguishing ac- 
curately the harmony of sounds. A good 
ear for music, as we express ourselves in 
common languige, is only the result of 
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THEORY 


he possession of two perfectly symmetri- 
cal organs of hearing, which transmit to 
the brain similar impressions ; a bad ear, 
oo the contrary, is produced by any in- 
equality in the organs which transmit dis- 
similar and nnequal impressions. Thus, 
when one, either of our eyes or ears, is 
deprived of its usual degree of sensibility, 
we can hear or see mach better by mak- 
ing use of that alone which is uninjured, 
than by making use of both. The same 
remark is extended to the organs of smell- 
ing, tasting, and touching, and to the 
functions of the brain and muscles. But 
nothing like this ‘s true of the organic 
life, to the regularity of whose operations, 
harmony and regularity of action is not a 
necessary condition. 

The functions of organic life are con- 
stantiy going on; they admit of no inter- 
ruption, no repose; whatever cause sus- 
pends the circulation or the respiration, 
destroys life. They form a necessary 
aud connected series which must be al- 
ways moving on in continued progression, 
from the beginning to the end of existence. 
But in those of the animal life the case is 
widely different. They have intervals of 
entire repose. The organs of this life are 
incapable of constant activity ; they be- 
come fatigued by exercise and require rest. 
This rest, with regard to any particular 
organ, is the sleep of that organ; and in 
proportion to the extent of the previous 
exercise and number of the organs 
fatigued, the state of repose will be par- 
tial or general. Upon this principle 
Bichat founds his theory of sleep. Gene- 
ral sleep is the combination of the sleep 
of the particular organs. Sleep then is 
not any definite state, but is a more or 
less complete rest of the whole system, 
in proportion to the number of organs 
which require repose. The most perfect 
sleep is that where all the functions of 
animal life,—the sensations, the percep- 
tions, the imagination, the memory, the 
judgment, locomotion, and voice are sus- 
pended; and the various forms of im- 
perfect sleep, exhibited in dreaming, 
somnambulism, &c., are all produced by 
the wakefulnes of some particular organ. 

The two lives differ also in regard to 
habit, the animal being much under its 
control, the organic but slightly. In the 
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| pacity for forming an accurate judgment 
with regard to their qualities, has been 
growing more perfect. Thus a piece of 
music gives us at first a feeling, a plea- 
sure, and nothing more ; and if it be often 
repeated, this feeling vanishes, bat we 
become capable of estimating the merits 
of its arrangement and harmony. In the 
organic life it is not so, respiration, cir- 
culation, seeretion, &c. are totally with- 
out the influence of habit, and though 
some of the functions of this life most 
intimately connected with those of the 
animal, are in some measure under its 
influence, yet, in a general way, a free- 
dom from this influence is a distinguishing 
characteristic of organic life. 

Every thing relating to the understand- 
ing is the attribute of animal life, whilst 
the passions, on the contrary, belong to 
organic life, have their seat in its organs, 
influence them when excited, and are in- 
fluenced by the state of the organs. The 
relation which the passions have so re- 
markable With the animal life, is inter- 
mediate, and not direct ; all the primary 
phenomena produced by their excitement, 
are exhibited in the internal organs. The 
heart is violently excited in anger, more 
moderately in joy ; fear, sadness, grief, 
&c. produce au opposite effect. The lungs 
are equally affected, the respiration is 
quickened or impeded, a sense of oppres- 
sion or suffocetion is brought on accord- 
ing to the nature and degree of the pas- 
sion excited. In various emotions we 
experience peculiar sensations in the 
epigastrium ; a sharp pain, a sense of 
fulness, or sinking; in other cases more 
decided effects are produced, a spasmo- 
dic vomiting, a copious secretion from 
the liver, or mucous membrane of the in- 
testines, or from the kidneys. All the dif- 
ferent gestures by which we attempt to 
|express the intellectual and moral affec- 
tions, are so many proofs of the correct- 
ness of these views. If you wish to indi- 
cate any of the phenomena of the intel- 
lect, relating, for instance, te memory, 
perception, or judgment, we carry the 
hand spontaneously to thehead ; but if we 
would express love, joy, sadness, hatred, 
&c., we involuntarily place it on the heart 
or stomach. We say a strong head, a 
| well-organized head, to express the per- 


animal life, habit renders our feelings and |fection of the understanding; a good 
sensations less intense, whilst it elevates | heart, a feeling heart, to denote moral 


and perfects the power of judging. The 


eye is no longer sensible of the presence 
ot objects to which it has fami- 
liavrized ; the ear takes no notice of 
sounds which are constantly repeated ; 


perfection. Many of the phenomena of 
| disease indicate the same relations be- 
tween the organic viscera and the moral 
jaffections. In the disease of some or- 
|gans, the mind is cheerful and happy, 


the other senses become hardened against taking a favourable view of things, and 
the operation of agents which have often | this even when the disease lies at the very 
excited them, but at the same time a ca- 


root of existence, and, on the contrary, 
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when some other organs are affected, it 
is invariably gloomy and apprehensive, 
anticipating the most fearful results, and, 
even in trivial complaints, looking for- 
wards to fatal consequences. The two 
lives differ also in the mode and epoch of 
their origin. The organic ts in activity 
from the very first moment of conception ; 
the animal enters into exercise only at 
birth, when external objects offer to the 
new individual means of connexion and 
relation. In the fetal state, the economy 
is solely occupied in the formation and 
nutrition of the organs; this is the pre- 
paratory state of existence. The organs 
which are to perform the functions of 
animal life, are created and perfected, 
but they are not exercised. They are not 
accessible to the operations of the agents 
whose excitement is necessary to bring 
them into action, and of course they re- 
main in a state of profound repose, until 
the stimulus of air, atid afterwards of 
food, light, and sound, is applied to the 
appropriated organs. At birth, then, a 
great change takes place in the physiolo- 
gical state of man. His animal life is first 
rought into existence, and his organic 
life becomes more fully developed and 
complicated, in order to accommodate it- 
self to the increased demands which the 
change necessarily brings upon it. But 
from this moment there is no change or 


improvement in the functions of organic 
life. They are as perfect in the infant as 
in the adult; they are not susceptible of 


education. But in those of the animal 
life every thing depends upon the educa- 
tion they receive, at first feeble, imper- 
fect, and indistinct, they gradually be- 
come developed, and the direction given 
to this development, and the character 
they ultimately possess, depend in a great 
measure upon the influence exercised 
upon them by extrinsic circumstances. 
Differing thus in their origin and modes of 
development, the two lives differ also in 
the modes cf their termination in death, 
when this takes place naturally, that is, 
at the extremity of old age. The animal 
is beeoming gradually extinguished be- 
fore the organ has begun to fail. One 
after another, its functions cease to be 
performed; the eye becomes obscured, 
and ceases to feel, and to transmit the 
impression of light; the ear becomes in- 
sensible to the impression of sound ; the 
skin, shrivelied, hardened, deprived in 
art of its vessels, is capable but of an 
ndistinct and obscure sensatiqn ; the parts 
dependent upon it lose their vitality, 
that is, the beard and hair grow white and 
fall off. The intellectual functions follow 
in the train of the sensations ; the percep- 
tion is blunted, the memory fails, the 
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judgment becomes infantile, and, at ths 
same time, the muscles under the inflo- 
ence of the brain, viz. those of locomotion 
and of the voice, partake of the same de- 
crepitude. The old man moves with pain 
and difficulty, and speaks with a tremb- 
ling voice. Seated near the fire, which 
warms him, be passes his days concen- 
trated within himself, estranged from 
every thing around him, deprived of 
ideas, of passions, and of sensations, 
speaking little, because induced by no 
motive to break silence, happy in the 
feeling that he still exists, when almost 
every other one has quitted him. Ina 
certain sense, then, the animal life dies 
first, and leaves the organic still going on 
in the discharge of its functions; the se- 
paration is more or less complete, and 
lasts for a greater or less length of time 
in different cases. The old man may con- 
tinue to breathe and digest for some 
time after he has to all intents and pur- 
poses ceased to feel and to think; he 
continues to exist as a vegetable who no 
longer lives as an animal. Death, how- 
ever, at length seizes on the organic life, 
Gradually, and step by step, the vital 
forces desert the different organs, diges- 
tion, secretion, &c. languish ; the circu- 
lation aud respiration are successively 
impeded, and finally stop. 

n considering the vital properties, in 
all his inquiries Bichat had constant re- 
gard to this grand division into the two 
lives, and he recognizes, in the functions 
of each life, the exhibition of properties 
peculiar to itself; or at least properties 
modified by the nature and relations of 
that life, to whose functions they are sub- 
servient. In the organic life, the organs 
have, in the first place, a sort of sensi- 
bility or perception, by which they be- 
come acquainted with the presence and 
qualities of the substances applied to 
them ; this is the organic sensibility. They 
have then a property by which to re-act 
upon these substances, and excite in them 
motion ; this is the organic contractility. 
It has two modifications, Ist. Where the 
contraction is insensible, as in the ex- 
halents, capillaries, and secreting vessels ; 
2d. Where the contraction is sensible, 
as in the heart, stomach, and intestines, 
and these are called respectively the in- 
sensible and sensible organic contrac- 
tility. In the organs of the animal life, 
there is also a sensibility by which they 
are not only made capable of receiving the 
impressions of an object and its quali 
ties, but of ema that impression 
to the sensoriam; a a contractility 
which not only renders a part c of 
contracting, but is, in the exercise of its 

entire control and 


powers, under the 
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direction of the brain. These properties 
are called the animal sensibility, and the 
animal contractility. 

With Bichat, the properties of life were 
allin all. The phenomena of the system, 
whether in health or disease, were al 
ascribed to their operation. x 


SMALL-POX AFTER VACCINATION. 


In No. 128, we presented the Annual 
Report of the Physician of the Small-pox 
Hospital. It appeared from this Report, 
that twelve cases of small-pox after vac- 
cination proved fatal. This statement 
proved so alarming to the Right hon. 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, that he referred the Report to the 
National Vaccine Board, who examined 
Dr. Gregory on these cases; and from 
the subjoined statement of Dr. G.’s evi- 
dence, it will appear that all of them 
were, in the Doctor's opinion, vaccinated 
“ unskilfully, carelessly, and imper- 
fectly.” 


“ Sirn,—In obedience to the orders of 
Mr. Secretary Peel, the Board of the 
National Vaccine Establishment proceed- 
ed without delay to consider the Report 
of the Physician of the Small-pox Hospi- 
tal. The only part of that Report which 
seemed important was that which stated 
that twelve persons had died of small- 
pox in the Small-pox Hospital, after vac- 
cination 

To authenticate this fact, if it were a 
fact, the Board requested the attendance 
of Doctor Gregory, the Physician of the 
Small-pox Hospital, and author of the 
Report ; and they believe that they can- 
not meet the wishes of the Right honour- 
able Secretary for information on the 
subject, and for a refutation of the state- 
ment, if it could be refuted, better than 
by subjoining the questions put to Doctor 
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Gregory, and the answers given by him. 
They were as follows :— 


. When a person has been vacci- 
nated successfully and effectually, do you 
not expect to find a cicatrix indication 


1) of this in the arm ? 


A, Most certainly. 
0. Will you describe the character 


of the cicatrix which marks a perfect 
vaccination ? 

A. It should be very distinctly de- 
fined, perfectly circular, with iodenta- 
tions, and of a size not larger than that 


of a small wafer, or a sixpence. 


9. Did this characteristic mark of a 
perfect vaccination appear in the arm of 
John Richardson? 

A. Certainly not; and with regard to 
all the rest of the twelve, excepting Wil- 
liam Johnson, the characteristic mark 
was wanting. 


. Then you would have been justi- 
fied in concluding that their vaccination 
had been imperfect and ineffectual, such 
as could not protect them against small- 
pox at any subsequent period of their 
lives ? 

A. Such marks ought not to have been 
received as evidence of the peculiar pro- 
tection of vaccination. 


Q. In fact they might as well not 
have been vaccinated at all. 

A. I believe as well not vaccinated 
at all. 


Q. Have you any other proofs to state 
of their having been vaccinated previously 
to their taking the small-pox, of which 
they died? 

A. No other distinet proofs. They 
all, meaning the twelve persons, had the 
persuasion that they had been vaccinated. 


Iam, &c. 
Henry Hacrorp, 


President of the Board of the National 
Vaccine Establishment. 


Henry Hobhouse, Esq. 


Under Secretary of State, &c. &c.” 
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ANATOMICAL SUBJECTS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Edinburgh, April 10, 1826. 

Six,—I observed in a former number of 
your very valuable publication, two let- 
ters, under the signatures of Veritas 
and J.T., in which they endeavoured to 

rove, that an assertion made by Mr. 
wrence at a meeting in the Free- 
masons’ Hall, with regard to the Glas- 
gow and Aberdeen Schools of Medicine 
affording no opportunities of dissection, 
was unfounded. I paid no attenton to 
this, as it did not immediately concern 
our school, but when in a subsequent 
number I perceived a letter from the 
very eminent and much respected Mr. 
Lawrence, in which he included the 
Edinbargh among those schools which 
did not afford opportunities for dissection, 
I thonght that it was high time to step 
forward in defence of my alma mater. 

I have now studied medicine in Edin- 
burgh almost four years, and conse- 
quently should be weil acquainted with 
the state of matters here. I have dis- 
sected every winter since I came to 
Scotland, and I must say that I have 


enjoyed most ample opportunities of 


doing so. Veritas states that the lowest 
price which you can procure a subject 
in Edinburgh for, is 192 That this 
price and even larger ones were given by 
a young lecturer here, I shall not attempt 
to deny, (it arose entirely from his want 
of experience in procuring them,) but 
that it was a general price I will 
by no means allow. That gentleman must 
have been much misinformed on_ this 
subject, for Tecan assure him that Dr. 
Aitkin, Mr. Lizars, and Mr. Marshall, 
have had a most plentiful supply during 
the whole winter, at from six to ten 
pounds, and towards the termination of 
this winter, they became so very abundant 
that I understand from a friend of mine 
who is a pupil of Mr. Lizars’, that that 
gentleman could not get the subjects 
which came into his rooms disposed of by 
any means in his power at 7/., and that 
he was obliged to refuse many from the 
resorrection men at the same price. 
From this statement then, it will appear 
that although our subjects are more ex- 
pensive in Edinburgh than in Glasgow, 
that the supply is quite as good if not 
better than at the latter place. And 
with regard to the fact of subjects being 
dearer here than in Glasgow, I may state 
on the authority of a gentleman who has 


studied at the latter city this winter, 
that it is customary g the student 
there (in order to get subjects cheaper) 
to go out with the men employed in pro- 
curing them at the risk of their lives, and 
much to the detriment of their morals, 
whereas the students of Edinburgh to 
avoid these, invariably trust to the 
lecturers procuring them a_ snfficient 
supply, and the consequence is that for 
this exemption they are obliged to pay 
rather a higher price for them. 

But every one must admit that this 
system of the Edinburgh school in this 
particular at least, is much superior to 
the Glasgow; that it is much better to 
pay a guinea or two more for a subject 
and avoid the risque and danger, not to 
speak of the moral contamination which 
the young men must necessarily be ex- 
posed to by an intercourse with resurrec- 
tion-men, Is there a father who would not 
with pleasure pay a few guineas addi- 
tional to preserve his son from such an 
exposure ? 

But having proved that Veritas was 
wrong with regard to his assertion, as to 
the price of subjects at Edinbargh, and 
having shown the reason why subjects 
are always a little dearer in the capital 
than in Glasgow, it remains for me 
only to take notice of a single passage in 
his letter. He states that Mr. Pattison 
of Glasgow almost entirely supplied Dr. 
Barclay with subjects in 1816 and 17, 
I do not doubt the assertion in the least, 
for the Doctor's assistant at that time, 
was a Glasgow gentleman, and to save 
himself the trouble of trafficking wit 
resurrection men, he was in the habit of 
getting the few bodies he required for his 
small number of dissectors from that 
quarter. Subjects indeed, were very 
abundant in all parts of Scotland at that 
time, and in proof of this [ may mention, 
that Messrs. Allan and Lizars used fre- 
quently to have ten subjects on their 
tables at one time, and it was no un- 
common occurrence for them to receive 
half-a-dozen fresh ones in a morning. 

As it is not my intention to institute a 
comparison between the Glasgow and 
Edinburgh schools of medicine; the 
merits of the latter being so well known, 
and as my intention in writing this letter, 
was simply to point out the mistake 
ander which Veritas laboured, I shall 
conclude by subscribing myself 


A Constant Reaver. 


(We will say something on the subject 
of the above letter in our next number. 
Our correspondent certainly labours un- 
der some mistake, at least with respect 
to Mr. Lizars.—Ep.] 
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FRACTURE OF THE C&ANIUM, &c. 


MR. JUSTICE BURROUGH AND 
THF RESURRECTION-MEN. 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancet. 


- S1r,—In the last Examiner Newspaper 
itis stated, that Mr. Justice Burrough 
expressed his disgust at the defence set 
up by a poor uneducated fellow who was 
tried for removing dead bodies from 
Walcot Church-yard, Bath. I must con- 
fess, Mr. Editor, that I was much more 
disgusted at the senseless observations 
which fell from the learned Judge on 
the occasion. 

I am far from wishing either pain or 
misfortune to my fellow creatures, but I 
do not think it would much grieve me to 
hear that the learned Jadge was under 
the necessity of submitting to the opera- 
tion for the stone, and that his living 
body was to be cut by a feeling gentle- 
man who had never dissected a dead one; 
he would thence probably learn, not only 
the value and importance of anatomical 
investigations, but also the necessity of 
protecting and encouraging them. 

The learned Jadge’s feelings forsooth 

are in accordance with the law upon this 
subject; but is not the law upon this as 
well as upon many other occasions a 
national disgrace, and subversive of every 
= of equity? In the eye of the 
aw, the receiver of stolen om is more 
criminal than the thief, but how happens 
it, in the present instance, that the Lec- 
TURERS, the notorious receivers of stolen 
goods, are suffered to escape with im- 
punity, while their humble instraments, 
the resurrection-men, are visited with 
fine, imprisonment, and eveu transpor- 
tation? Why should some men be al- 
lowed to wear, nay, even to glory, in 
their blood-stained laurels, (and more 
glorious indeed are they than the blood- 
stained laurels gathered on the plains of 
Waterloo,) while those who act only a 
subordinate part, are marked oat by the 
law for vengeance, and held ap to public 
execration? Surely this is not even- 
handed justice? Is a law so partial in 
its operation, to be tolerated in this land 
of liberty anc toleration? There ought 
not to be upon this any more than upon 
other occasions, one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. 

But leaving out the learned Judges’ 
drivellings who are often to be pitied for 
being compelled to carry into execution 
our miserable laws, let us tarn an eye 
upon our sapient law-makers. These 
wiseacres, some years ago, became them- 
selves the purchasers of stolen goods, 
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to the tune of fifteen or twenty thousand 
nds! when they rehased Mr. 
unter’s museum ; and afterwards passed 
laws to punish all dealers in similar 
wares: in other words they held out en- 
couragements to the scientific pursuit of 
anatomy; and then, very cunningly and 
consistently, devised means for putting a 
stop to it; in which, to their disgrace, 
they have been but too successful. 

How long will things be suffered to re- 
main in this state? Why do not the pro- 
fession come forward; protest against 
such wretch J measures; and claim that 
protection tc which their eminent services 
80 justly entitles them ? 


I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your constant Reader, and 


An Enemy To CANT AnD 
Humsue, 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


Cra- 


P.R., ztat. 25, a poor Irishman, was 
brought to the Hospital on Saturday, 
April 8th, about midnight, having receiv- 
ed severe injury to the head. He was 
placed in Cornelius’ Ward, under the 
care of Mr. Key. 

The friends who accompanied the poor 
man to the Hospital could not give a 
precise account of the circumstances un- 
der which the accident occurred ; but we 
were enabled to glean the following par- 
ticulars. It seems that he was employed 
at one of the wharfs in raising goods by 
means of machinery; that he by some 
means became implicated therein; his 
head was exposed to the blows from a 
wheel which was passing round, and in 
addition to this, his head was crushed be- 
tween the wheel and a board. 

On examining the head, there was found 
to be an incised wound of about half 
an inch in length over the upper part of 
the left parietal bone, and around this to 
a considerable extent, a depression of 
bone was very perceptible. The scalp 
was much contused, and there appeared 
to have been much bieeding trom the 
wound. It appears that he was stunned 
from the injury, but speedily recovered 
his senses, for when visited shortly after- 
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ns. 

Notwithstanding a very large portion 
of bone was depressed considerably be- 
low the level of the surronnding bone, 
the patient did not manifest any symp- 
toms of compression of the brain. He 
was able to answer distinctly questions 
which were put to him; the breathing 
was free from stertor, and the pupils 
obedient to light; the pulse was about 
64, and the motions of the body perfect. 

On the arrival of Mr, Key, he deemed it 
necessary to operate for the removal of 
the depressed portions of bone, and with 
that view he first enlarged the wound of 
the scalp by means of a crucial incision, 
and then proceeded to elevate the bone. 
This was readily effected, inasmuch as 
the greater portion, consisting of a large 
quadrangular piece, was almost entirely 
separated from the surrounding bone. At 
one angle, however, it was so much 
driven in, that considerable force was 
required to remove it, and it was feared 
that it had entered the dura mater, but 
this opinion was subsequently found to 
be incorrect ; two smaller portions of bone 
were removed by means of Hey’s saw. 
The wound of the scalp was dressed in 
the usual manner, and nothing further 
was done for the patient; it is right to 
mention that he became sick shortly after 
the operation. 

Sunday, noon. Pulse 76, increased on 
exertion ; respiration free from stertor; 
he lies apparently sleeping; inattentive 
to surrounding objects ; he answers ques- 
tions when roused in an indistinct man- 
ner. He has vomited several times after 
taking drink this morning; a dose of 
colocynth and calomel was given to him 
about an hour since. Cloths made wet 
with cold water are applied over the 
head. 

In the evening, his pulse was reduced 
to 50, and was oppressed ; he was bled 
from the arm at 2 p. m., by the direction 
of Mr. Key, to the amount of 12 ounces ; 
the blood is not buffed. 

10. The pulse is of the same character 
as lastevening. Sir A. Cooper, who visited 
the patient to-day, thought it indicated 
the necessity of further abstraction of 
blood. Sir Astley remarked, that the 
symptoms present were referrible to con- 
cussion of the brain, namely, the appa- 
rent sleeping state in which the patient 
laid, the quickening of his pulse, and his 
manner when roused ; whilst, on the other 
hand, the absence of stertor, the state of 
the pupils, (which were obedient to light, ) 
the freedom of motion in the limbs, and 
the sensibility to impressions, such as 


FRACTURE OF THE CRANIUM. 


wards by a neighbouring surgeon (Mr. 
Clark,) he was able to reply to any ques- 
tio 


pinching, &c., indicated that the brain 
was not suffering from compression. He 
ix, however, less distinct and rational in 
his answers than yesterday; the bowels 
have only been once acted upon since the 
exhibition of the aperient. 

1l. Pulse 76, and irregular, as regards 
force, increased in number on exertion ; 
the skin is hot, and tongue dry. He lies 
on his back with his mouth open, and 
moans greatly when roused ; the pupils 
are small, but contract still farther on the 
application of a strong light. He was 
bled from the arm last night, and his pulse 
rose after the venesection ; the blood is 
buffed and cupped. The bowels were not 
open yesterday, nor have they been moved 
this mornin! Mr, Callaway directed a 
saline aperient mixture last night. A 
colocynth enema was ordered to be given 
immediately, and two pills of colocynth. 
There is great tumefaction of the scalp, 
and of the left eye-lid, and there is much 
ecchymosis and swelling on the right side 
of the neck. The dressings were removed 
from the wound this morning, and a 
bread-poultice applied; a bloody puru- 
lent discharge issued from the wound. 

12. He passed a bad night, being very 
restless, moaning much, and occasionally 
raising himself up iu bed; the pulse is 
68, and small in volume; the bowels 
freely open ; he put out his tongue when 
desired. He was bled from the arm last 
night to the amount of fourteen ounces ; 
the blood is buffed and slightly cupped 
The wound is discharging treely a puru- 
lent fluid, tinged with blood; the poul- 
tices are continued. The tumefaction of 
the scalp and left eye-lid is not lessened. 

13. @ patient became exceedingly 
restless yesterday afternoon, and conti- 
nued so throughout the remainder of the 
day, swearing and talking incoherently. 
We learn from the nurse, that during the 
night he had several convulsive fits, of 
an epileptic character, and becoming gra- 
dually worse, he sank about eleven o'clock 
this morning, being the fifth day from the 
receipt of the accident. 


Post-mortem Examinatwn. 


The body was examined about four 
hours after death. On cutting —— 
the scalp, a large quantity of ill-condie 
tioned pus, mixed with blood, flowed out; 
the cellular membrane, under the occi- 
pito-frontalis tendon, being gorged with 
fluids. Having removed the scalp from the 
bone, it was found that the whole of the 
frontal bone was depressed ; it was sepa- 
rated from its junction with the parietal 
bones at the coronal suture, and driven 
in under the parietal bones. The 
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HEMATOCELE.—DISEASZ OF THE KNEE. is? 


was next removed ; there was great ex- 
travasation of blood on the dura mater, 
more especially on the right side, and 
this blood was firmly adherent to its sur- 
face. There were two large irreguiar 
lacerated wounds of the dura mater on 
the right side, occasioned by the serrated 
edge of the depressed os frontis; one of 
these wounds extended through the mem- 
branes into the substance of the brain. 
An effusion of serum was observed be- 
tween the tunica arachnoides and pia 
mater, and blood was extravasated un. 
der the latter membrane, the vessels of 
which were turgid. The substance of the 
brain, when sliced, presented more bloody 
points than natural. The wound was at 
the back part of the right anterior lobe 
of the cerebrum ; it was about a quarter 
of an inch in depth, and at its base 
were observed large dark-bloody points. 
Throughout the remainder of the dissection 
no other morbid appearance was observed. 

There is one feature in the history of 
this case, which although by no means 
unusual, we consider as well worthy of 
attention, namely, that notwithstanding 
there was a considerable depression of a 
large portion of bone, both prior and 
sybsequent to the operation, yet the pa- 
tient was free from any symptoms of 
compression of the brain. This fact tends 
still further to prove the important opi- 
nion—that the violence of the symptoms 
is not always in proportion to the extent 
of the compression. And hence it leads 
to that practical rule in the treatment of 
simple fracture with depression, which has 
been so ably laid down by Sir A. Cooper, 
that it is the symptoms of compression 
(and not the extent of depression) that 
alone warrant the operation of trephining. 


Case of Hamatocele. 


Amongst the accidents admitted last 
week, was a case of injury to the testicle 
from a blow, which led to the extravasation 
of a large quantity of blood into the ca- 
vity of the tunica-vaginalis. The patient 
applied for admission into the Hospital on 

riday April 7, the accident occurred on 
the previous day, by his slipping up and 
then falling against a small post, which 
struck the right testicle. There was 
great swelling of the scrotum, but it was 
confined to the right side; the integu 
ments were much discoloured. Twelve 
leeches were applied shortly after his 
admission, and eight on the following day ; 
cloths made wet with acold discutient 
lotion were also applied. On Monday the 


fluctuation was perceptible. Mr. Key 
thrust a lancet into the tumour and im- 
mediately a gush of blood followed, which 
was soon staid by the presence of a clot, 
this being removed, and pressure made, 
a qaantity of dark-coloured blood, 
amounting to upwards of four ounces was 
evacuated ; the greater part of the blood 
was fluid. 

The cold lotion was directed to be con- 
tinned, snbsequently poultices have been 
applied, and the parts have now, at the 
period of this report (April 17,) nearly re- 
gained their natural appearance. 

It appears from the statement of the 
patient, that for some time previous to the 
accident he had a swelling on the right 
side of the scrotum, aud which, from his 
description, appears to have been hydro- 
cele. If such were the case, Mr. Key 
thinks it readily accounts for the large 
quantity of blood being contained between 
the tunica-vaginalis propria and the ta- 
nica reflexa; these membranes being se- 
parated and a bag already formed by the 
effusion of serum. 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 


Disease of the Knee Joint.— Amputation, 

On Friday last, Mr. Travers amputated 
a leg, in consequence of disease of the 
knee-joint. The patient is a man about 


30 years of age; the disease was of two 
years standing, and had gradually re- 
duced his constitutional powers. There 
were numerous sinuous openings which 
communicated with the joint, and from 
which a constant puruleut discharge was 
kept up. 

On examining the joint, the disease was 
found to be principally on the outer side ; 
the cavity of the joint was filled with pus. 
The synovial membrane was very much 
thickened, of a brownish colour, with 
numerous bloody points on its surface. 
The cartilage on the outer condyle of 
the femur was absorbed, and also that on 
the corresponding articulating surface of 
the tibia, together with the semilunar 
cartilage. The ends of the bones were 
soit to a small depth, and presented a 


swelling was not much reduced, and on 
grasping the tumour so as to keep the 


testicle at the back part, an indistinet | 


porous appearance ; al! the ligaments ot 
the joint were completely altered in 
texture. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


A singular case of Erysipelatous inflam- 
mation of the lower Eyelid, terminating 
in gangrene in the short space of thirty- 
six hours. 

John Barker, a stout robust man, by 

trade a currier, 52 years of age, applied 
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at the Ophthalmic Institution, in Moor- 
fields, on Saturday, Feb. 18, in conse- 
quence of an injury received to the right 
eye, onthe preceding Thursday. From 
the condition of the parts, Mr. Lawrence 
advised the man to come into the hos- 
pital, which he did. On inquiring of him 
the particulars of the case, he stated, 
that while pursuing his daily avocation, 


he struck his eye with a skin of leather,, Lawrence observed that 
|; mentions two cases wherein such a sud- 


which at the time occasioned him great 
ain and uneasiness. At this time there 


F THE EVELID. 


pain. He is at present taking the saline 
mixture, and has a poultice applied 
to the part. 

March 1. But little constitutional de- 
rangement is manifest. The eye examined 
to-day, presented no unnatural appear- 
ance. Neither of the tarsi are impli- 
cated, although the swelling commences 


immediately below the lower one. Mr. 
Beer only 


| den change had taken place, and those 


is an erysipelatous inflammation, ex-| resulted from the sting of bees; whereas 


tending around the organ, but more espe-|in the present instance, the mere con- 
cially on the lower lid and adjacent | tact of the leather had produced it, he 
portion of the cheek; in the centre of also remarked that the only author who 
which there is ahard and indurated lump, has mentioned any cases like the present, 
more prominent than the rest, feeling | was M. Delpech, of Montpelier. That 
like carbuacle. It has a very livid hue,| gentleman has described two or three 


and may be said to have gone into @ 
state of gangrene. Since his admission into 
the hospital, he has not complained of 
any particular pin in the part, nor is the 
constitution apparently much affected, 
the tongne is but slightly loaded, and the 

ulse is feeble. Mr. Lawrence made an 
ncision through this hard and indurated 


em when a little dark blood escaped. | 


e globe of the eye is not in the least 
affected. Let him have two grains of 
the sulphate of quinine every six hours, 


cases as occurring in butchers and tanners, 
where the parts went into a state of wor- 
tification in the space of a day or two 
after the occurrence of the accident, 
although there was no severe contusion 
of the parts. He ascribes it to some pe- 
caliarity in the skin with which they were 
struck. Continue as before, 

7. The process of separation goes on 
favourably. That portion of the slough 
which is nearest the eye-lid, has become 
‘detached, and itis found to extend to 


with six ounces of port wine, daily. |some depth. The bowels are kept open 
22. The pulse was quickened last, by medicine, and a poultice is applied 
night, and the wine has been in conse- to the part. 
quence discontinued; a dose of house 10, To-day a portion of the slough was 
medicine has been given him this morn- removed. For the last two days he 
ing. The tumefaction about the lids still has been allowed 6 ounces of wine, daily, 
continues, and there is now a distinct as he complained of great weakness, and 
line of demarkation around the gangren- had a feeble pulse. 
ous spot before alluded to. The whole} 13. The whole of the slough has now 
of the inflamed skin, has a peculiar, hard | been detached, and as was suspected, the 
brawny feel, very similar to carbuncu-|tarsus is quite undermined along its 
lar inflammation. Mr. Lawrence stated central part. This has produced a drop- 
that when the man came to the Infirmary | ping of the tarsus, and, as a consequence, 
there was no unusul vascularity of thea degree of ectropinm. The surface of 
eye, a slight serous effusion only had the sore discharges pretty freely, but 
taken place beneath the conjunctiva it has an healthy aspect. Continue as 


em. A slight puffiness is observa- | before. 


le about the under lid of the correspond- 
ing eye, but there is no redness. Pulse 
soft and compres-ible, bowels open, and 
tongue moist. Let the wine be repeated, 
and omitted at night if necessary; con- 
tinue the quinine. 

25. Has passed a comfortable night, 
and the condition of the parts is im- 
proved. The wine and bark being too 
stimulating are both discontinued. A more 
scarlet, or what may be termed phieg 
monous inflammation now surrounds the 
dark gangrenous portion of skin, which 
is about the size of a half-crown in ex- 
tent; and the contiguous parts have a 
less brawny feel. Pulse 90 and soft, and 
the patient is free from any particular 


16. Going on favourably. Omit every 
| thing but the wine. 

19. The edges of the sore have already 
|considerably aproximated and the gra- 
| nulations have nearly rendered it a mere 
superficial ulceration. Mr. Lawrence 
| said he shonld be obliged to remove the 
everted portion of the conjunctiva pal- 
pebra,at a future period. Continue tle 
wine. 

23. The ectropium is lessened, and the 
cicatrization of the sore only now re- 
mains to complete the cure, The man 
was permitted to leave the hospita', and to 
continue his visits to the Eye Infirmary 
if he found it necessary. 
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